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‘* MADAM, IS THERE ANYTHING DUTIABLE IN THIS BAG?” 


THE CANADIAN FRONTIER.—A CUSTOMS OFFICER, AT ROUSE’S POINT, SEARCHING BAGGAGE ON 
SEE PAGE 406, 
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DEFINITIONS OF CIVIL RIGHTS. 
[' is only twenty-six years since the Su- 


preme Court of the United States decided 

that a man whose ancestors were negroes 
of the African race imported intothis country 
and held and sold as slaves, could claim 
none of the rights and privileges which the 
Constitution provides for citizens of the 
United States, and could not even bring a 
sult in its courts. Chief Justice Taney, 
speaking for the majority of the court, in 
accounting for this state of things in a 
country boasting of its freedom, then made 
the famous declaration that for more than 
a century before the Government was 
framed these persons had been regarded 
as beings of an inferior order, and so far 
inferior that they had no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect, This 
opinion, he eald, was at that time fixed 
and universal in the civilized portion of 
the white race, and was regarded as an 
axiom in morals and politics. 

Within a few days the eame court has 
decided that one of these inferior beings 
was unlawfully convicted of murder in 
Kentucky by a white jury, because the law 
of that State excludes negroes from the 
jury-box, and the officers summoning a 
jury only of white men must be presumed 
to have obeyed the law. 

An axiom its defined to be a self-evident 
truth. We have the highest judicial author- 
ity for the position that we began our free 
Government with the moral and political 
axiom that the descendant of a slave—no 
matter how far down the line—had no 
rights which a white man was bound to 
respect. But now we have the same 
authority for the position, that, under the 
Constitution as it now exists, every person 
born or naturalized in the United States— 
white or black —is a citizen of the United 
States, and can not only sue in its courts, 
but cannot be sued or tried in any court 
before a jury of white men chosen under 
a law which excludes his race from the 
jury-box. 

It places the change in our political 
system and our notions of human rights in 
a striking light to compare Chief Justice 
Taney’s statement with the statute passed 
only fourteen years later, which provides 
that ‘‘all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall have the same 
right in every State and Territory to make 
and enforce contracts, to* sue, be parties, 
and give evidence, and to the full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings 
for the security of persons and property, 
as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall 
be subject to like punishment, pains, penal- 
ties, taxes, licenses and exactions of every 
kind, and no other.” 

This law was enacted in less than two 
years after the ratification of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which declared all per- 
sons born or naturalized here, citizens of 
the United States, and provided that ‘‘no 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person the equal protec- 
tion of the law.” 

Under this Amendment elaborate provi- 
sions of law have been made for the protec- 
tion of the inferior beings who were the 
subject of the Dred Scott decision. In the 
Virginia cases decided in 1879 Judge Strong 
declared the purpose of this and the Fif- 
teenth Amendments to be ‘‘to raise the 
colored race from that condition of in- 
feriority and servitude in which most of 
them had previously stood, into perfect 
equality of civil rights with all other per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the States. 
They were intended to take away all possi- 
bility of oppression by law because of race 
or color.” The judge uses two important 
words in this sentence. He speaks of 
oppression /y /aw; as if to exclude oppres- 
sion by individual action. This is a very 
significant distinction, in view of the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court. The 
Amendment is that no State shall abridge 
the rights of citizena, and while the court 
has held that acts of oppression done by 
State officers officially are within the 
scope of the Amendment, individual acts 
are not, however flagrant and oppressive. 
This has been strongly maintained in a de- 
cision lately rendered. It was also held 
last week that a State law forbidding the 
intermarriage between whites and blacks is 
not in violation of the Amendment, because 
it applies equally to white and colored 
persons. It forbids the white to marry the 
black, as well as the black to marry the 
white, and therefore, does not discriminate 
against the black —bringing both under 
condemnation for an offense which can 
only be committed by both. 

Other limitations of the scope of the 
Amendment may epeedily follow. The 





court has now hefore it cases which will 
compel the decision of the question 
whether the law of 1875 providing for th 
equal enjoyment of hotels, theatres and 
public conveyances is constitutional. It 
would seem to be the logical result of 
former decisions to hold that this law is 
not within the ecope of the Amendment—at 
least, go far as it ie not applied to inter- 
State commerce. 

It is to be hoped that the court will not 
push its logic so far as to frustrate the 
real purpose of the Amendment. If the 
descendants of men stolen from Africa a 
century ago have at last secured rights 
States and their officers are bound to re- 
spect, some lawful provision should be 
made to compel such respect from indi- 
vidual citizens, and to make it the axiom 
of this age that all citizens of whatever 
race are in perfect equality of civil rights 
in this free country. 


MEDICAL ETHICS, 
HE ethical code of the allopathic or old 
school medical profession has long pro- 
hibited the doctors of that school from 
consulting with homeopathists. This law, 
we believe, still prevails in every one of 
the United States except New York, where 
it was repealed one year ago, when a rule 
was adopted allowing physicians of the old 
school to consult with all ‘‘legally qualified 
practitioners.”” The change gave great 
offense to the hide-bound regulars, and the 
delegates from the New York State Medi- 
cal Soclety were refused admission to the 
National Association on that account. This 
naturally caused much excitement in the 
profession here, and an effort will be made 
to repeal the new rule at the annual meet- 
ing of the State Society shortly to be held. 
A meeting of the New York County Soctety 
for the discussion of the subject was held 
on the 29th ultimo, when the friends ard 
the opponents of the new rule met face to 
face in stern debate. There were strong 
champions on both sidea. Dr. Gervish pro- 
nounced the new rule an outrage, declaring 
that his self-respect would never allow him 
to consult with homeopathiets, and Dr, 
Flint and othets contended stoutly for the 
old prohibition. Drs. St. John Roosa, C. R. 
Agnew and Fordyce Barker were equally 
strenuous on the other eide. Dr. Agnew re- 
minded his brethren that when the old code 
was framed there werescarcely more than a 
score of homecpathic physicians in the coun- 
try, whereas now there are 6,000. ‘‘ What,” 
he asked, ‘‘ has persecution done to defeat 
error here? You can’t re enact the old 
proscriptive trades-union code if you want 
to. It is a dead letter, like the fugitive 
slave law, and this society should recog- 
nize this fact.’””’ Dr. Barker declared that 
the ‘‘exclusive dogmas” existing in the 
old school are ‘‘ far more dangerous than 
those oi the honest homeopathists.” ‘‘We 
are meeting with these dogmas constantly,”’ 
he said; ‘‘they are generally, to quote 
from the old code, ‘a rejection of the ac- 
cumulated experiences of physicians.’ ” 
The resolution to approve of the new 
code was adopted by 135 votes to 43. It 
seems unlikely, in view of this decision, 
that the State Society will be induced to 
revive the old cast-iron rule, and the Na- 
tional Association will probably have an- 
other opportunity of refusing to admit the 
delegates from this State. This will create 
excitement and agitation throughout the 
country, resulting, at no distant day, in 
bringing the two schools of medicine into 
relations of mutual respect. The day has 
gone by when pretensions of infallibility 
on the part of any medical school can in- 
spire the respect of an intelligent com- 
munity. There is room enough for all the 
schools. ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 


WHOLESALE STEALING. 


F A steals a watch from the pocket of a 
railroad passenger the law calls it theft, 
and sends him to State Prison. If B steals 
$100,000 from a State whose treasury he 
has been elected to guard, or if C steals 
$500,000 from a bank or an insurance com- 
pany, depriving hundreds of poor people of 
their last cent and their last hope, the law 
calls it a smaller offense than stealing the 
watch, and names it ‘‘embezzlement’”’ and 
‘‘defalcation.” Why a breach of trust 
which involves not only the crime of steal- 
ing but the crime of treachery, should be 
regarded as a more venial offense than 
picking a pocket, is not obvious; but it is 
the voice of that Jaw which is the crystalli- 
zation of the wisdom of the ages. The 
latest conspicuous case is that of Mr. Vin- 
cent, State Treasurer of Alabama, who, fol- 
lowing the exampleof his State and of Polk, 
the State Treasurer of Tennessee, {s ‘‘ short 
in his accounts” in the sum of $227,000. 
This crime of stealing large sums of 
money intrusted to the thief for safe. keep- 
ing se>ms to be peculiar to this time and 
land, and to deal with it effectively requires 
heroic remedies. The penalty for em- 
bezzlement must be greatly increased in 
all the States. The notion that a robbery 
is always a less heinous crime than a mur- 
der must be given up as obsolete. Frost 





and his perjured accomplices, who ran away | culture and capacity, very quick to detect 


with the assets of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company, committed a crime which 
was vaetly more afflicting and injurious in 
its consequences than any ordinary murder. 
In striking down happy households and 
robbing women and children of their sole 
dependence, they caused ten times as much 
misery as the murder of any private citizen 


indications of talent even in inferior 
work. And in such cases their influence 
in showing the artist her faults, and 


| stimulating her to seek a thorough train- 


could cause; und, when caught, such men | 


should be made to suffer accordingly. 
States Prison for a long term of years at 
hard labor, with the power of pardon taken 
from the Governor, might answer for a 
portion of it; but the penalty forall treach- 
erous theft, as for wife-beating and other 
crimes against women, ought to be made 
ignominious - something that would make 
the offender wince. 


WOMEN HELPING WOMEN. 


\ HILE a certain class of women are 
somewhat noisily exerting themselves 


| 


ing, is of no less value than their other 
service in bringing the obscure but capable 
woman into communication with those 
who need her work. The influence of the 
Exchange is to teach the lesson which all 
women need to learn who would be suc- 
cessful workers—that accurate knowledge 
and careful training are needed by tho 
woman no less than by the man; and that 
thoroughness and completeness dignify 
labor of whatever order, ag well as the man 
or woman who performs it. 








THE RIGHTS OF PLAYGOERS. 


HAT a seat at a place of amusement, 
duly selected and paid for, should 


| secure to its holder the maximum of com- 


on the platform and through the Press to | 


benefit their fellows, and very possibly are 
doing & certain amount of good by such 
means, there are others who have come 
more practically and more directly to the 
help -of womankind. The ladies who, 
nearly five years ago, established the Ex. 
change for Women’s Work, left to others 


the duty of promoting women’s rights, and | 5. the «+ more repectable patrons” we mean 


simply set themselves the task of discover- 
ing women’s capabilities. ‘* What can you 
women do, one and all, who need to 
work ?” was their question; and their coun- 
sel, ‘‘Do it with all your might; do your 
best work, and leave it to us to see that the 
public gets such benefit as you are able to 
confer, and that you in return receive the 
money-value of your work.” In the four 
and a half years of its career, the Exchange 
has thus distributed eighty-two thousand 
dollars among consigners, the number of 
whom may now be counted by hundreds, in 
all parta of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and England. 

This tack of discovering the capabilities 
of individuals is perhaps one of the most 
useful to which these women could have 
set themselves. It has been abundantly 
proved that women can work, and can work 
well; but as they have seldom been trained 
to any one especial occupation, it is always 
a problem in the case of the individual 
what she can best do—a problem which in- 
cludes the two factors of her capacity and 
the local demand. One woman who thought 
that her gift was for teaching the harp and 
piano has found it to lie in making fine 
biscuit. Another, doubtless fairly well- 
educated and accomplished, can earn more 
by making Canton flannel ‘‘Jumbos” than 
by any more artistic employment. The 
homely arts of pie and cake making, pick - 
ling and preserving, have been found in 
many cases to be .very lucrative; and as 
their practice may often have caused the 
withdrawal of an equivalent quantity of 
trashy, so-calied art-work from the market, 
it has proved a double benefit. 

The amount of financial aid actually 
rendered to women by this soclety is not to 
be measured by the eum which has been 
distributed by it. As its greatest service 
has, poesibly, frequently enabled women 
to discover their true capabilities, it 
must naturally have followed that the 
work then performed by them, being thor- 
oughly good of its kind and useful, has 
often found a market nearer home. Prob- 
ably half of the women who began by 
making the Exchange the medium for 
bringing their wares to market have sooner 
or Jater achieved a local celebrity in their 
especial line, and have created, if it had 
not existed before, a demand for their 
work. 

This point of capability is of vital im- 
portance to the whole question of women’s 
work, both as to profit and as to its effect 
upon her social status. There is a theory, 
erroneous but widely held, that work lowers 
the social standing of women; and hence 
women dread to work, will not contemplate 
its necessity until forced to do so, and are 
seldom fitted to work well. Surely there 
are facts enough to show tbat first-rate 
women workers lose no caste. A good 
writer, a successful artist, a capable 
teacher, a proficient in any profession, not 
only holds the same rank with a man of 
equal ability and success, but she does not 
sink below the level of her former peers, 
enjoying a rather certain added prestige. 
Doubtless there is work and work, and 
women do at times lose rank through the 
necessity of working, because -their social 
position, like that of men, depends upon 
the kind of labor which they can perform. 
Yet even here nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and a woman noted as an unequaled 
pie maker earns a repute she would not 
have enjoyed as an indifferent and unsuc- 
cessful artist—a repute not accorded, it ts 
safe to say, to a man who should adopt the 
same career. 

In aiding women to discover their own 
capabilities, it is by no means invariably 
the case that the Exchange relegates them 
to a career inferior to that they would 
have chosen. Long practice in judging of 
the quality of work has made the managers 
of this association, who are women of 


fort and the minimum of annoyance there 
can be no doubt whatever. But what shou':! 
be is, in this matter, as in many others, 


| radically different from the existing reality. 


The annoyances of playgoers have becon 9 
so conspicuous, and complaint on the sub. 


| ject is so general, that it really seems a3 





though the more repectable patrons of play- 
houses must combine for self-protection 


those who go to see, hear and enjoy the 
performance, and not those who go to be 
seen and heard, and in every way possible 
attract attention to themselves, and distract 


| attention from the legitimate purposes of 


the place. Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that it is only new-rich people, or tho:e 
who are dow-bred and vulgar, who attend 
public entertainments to make disgusting 
spectacles of themselves in the eyes of 
every respectable and self-respecting lady 
or gentleman in their vicinity. 

How to do away with the existing evil is 
a delicate problem. Sometimes one can 
make an appeal to the chatterers and other 
bores which is effective in securing relief ; 
oftener one is laughed at, or otherwise in- 
sulted, for his pains, no matter how po- 
litely a hint may be given. Intwoor threo 
recent instances persona who have sougiit 
to protect themselves in their righte have 
suffered disagreeable consequences. It was 
only a few evenings ago that a gentleman 
was so annoyed by the talking of a young 
person and two ladies in front of him that 
he politely requested the young person to 
desist. The young person called the justly 
indignant gentleman ‘‘a loafer,” and the 
latter slapped the young person’s face. 
The place and surroundings were not ap- 
propriate to that sort of thing, otherwise 
the gentleman would have been entirely 
pardonable if he had given the young per- 
son a genteel thrashing. The affair ended 
in am appeal to the police court, where the 
matter was adjusted. At another theatre, 
a few evenings since, a ‘‘theatre-party ” 
of thirty — the sexes being evenly divided— 
came in after the curtain was up on the 
eecond act, and took several minutes to 
seat themselves in pairs to their own satis- 
faction, talking meanwhile in a manner to 
show the effects of the champagne they had 
drunk and their utter ignorance of the 
first principles of good manners. They 
should have been requested by the head 
usher to keep quiet, and, failing in thi:, 
should have been made to leave the houee. 
It is not a part of a manager’s business to 
allow a dozen or a score of people to ruin 
the pleasure of an entire evening for several 
hundreds of people. At opera, one night 
during the past season, the writer saw a 
lady turn squarely in her seat and hiss a 
female behind her, in gorgeous attire, who 
was disturbing every one in her vicinity. 
That lady deserved & monument—or a 
medal, at the very least. If all men had 
her courage, these exasperating nuisances 
could be, in short time, made as uncom 
fortable as they now make other people. 
Of the men who go out between every act 
to ‘‘see a man,” crowding every one as 
they pass and returning after a new act is 
on, it is hopeless to complain. The other 
classes of nuisances can be abated, if not 
abolished, by a united effort on the part of 
those who pay to enjuy the play, and not to 
listen to human brutes or ignoramuses in 
the rdle of magpies. 








THE SECRET OF INFLUENCE. 


THER things being equal, that nation 
and that state is strong which does 

not practice rotation in office any more 
than is absolutely necessary. The dinner 
given the other evening to Sir Edward 
Archibald by two hundred of the most 
influential citizens of New York, was a 
notable event in the life of a man who was 
made powerful chiefly by the wise policy of 
Great Britain in keeping him as the chief 
representative of the Government at this 
port through all the partisan mutations 
of a quarter of a century. He made 
friends; he acquired knowledge; he be- 
came facile and expert in methods; his 
judgment, under experience, became ma- 
tured till he was ab‘e to adapt h'meelf per- 
fectly to the needs aud the character of the 
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people among whom his lot was cast; £0, 
being genial and adaptable, he came to be 
virtually an American in everything ex- 
cept love of his native land, which he was 
thereby able to serve with utmost skill. 
Sir Edward was an embodiment of the 
civil service reform, which eays, with ear- 
nest voice, ‘‘ Keep good men in office! Do 
not change without reluciance public ser- 
vants who have been tried and found faith- 
ful.” 

This lesson ought to be taken to heart 
by all our States in the selection of public 
officials. Uflees there is eome good objec 
tion to it —some objection besides the 
wrangling of small and jealous rivals— 
the men who have served their States 
in representative capacities with honor 
ought to be continued in position. In 
the days of Wilson and Sumner, little 
Massachusetts had an influence in the 
councils of the nation quite disproportioned 
to its power; not so much because of their 
great natural ability as because of their 
jong and severe training through several 
senatorial terms. So of Ohio in the days 
of Chase and Wade; so of several of the 
Southern States before the Civil War. If 
a State wishes to be influential and domi- 
nant in the nation, there is but one way: 
to put her best men in office and keep them 
there resolutely till they acquire a reputa- 
tion for wisdom, and learn habitually to 
exhibit that combination of boldness and 
prudence which is called statesmanship. 
Why a State, especially a new State, like 
those in which senatorial contests have re- 
cently taken place, should refuse to re- 
elect Senators whose ideas have enriched 
the nation, and whose abiiity belongs to 
the world, isquite incomprehensible. It is 
a fatuity which ought to deprive a State of 
all its influence, and is pretty sure to do so, 

America needs to keep Sir Edward Archi- 
balds in training for all departments of the 
public service. 





THE PRIZE-FIGHTERS CHECKED, 


HE action of the municipal authorities in 
prohibiting the proposed sparring-match 

—a prize-fight in disguise—at the Madison 
Square Garden last week, followed. as it was, 
Ly the arrest of the intending participants, 
will be sustained by every right-thinking 
person in the community. These exhibitions, 
as hitherto permitted, have done incalculable 
mischief to the public morals, not to speak of 
the pernicious influence they have had upon 
individuals, and especially upon the youth of 
the city, hundreds of whom have been led by 
them into evil associations. There is in the 
average youth a morbid taste for exhibitions 
of this sort, which only too often overleaps 
the restraints of the home circle and the bar- 
riers which separate virtue from vice ; and, if 
the truth could be known, it would be found 
that it was just at this point that thousands of 
our criminals first diverged from the paths of 
rectitude into sinful courses. Not only should 
the authorities be sustained in their deter- 
mination to prevent these brutal displays, 
but a statutory prohibition should be laid 
upon the letting of grounds or buildings for 
Se of this character, with penalties 
eavy enough to compel the compliance of the 
most mercenary with the provisions of the 
Act. The prize-fighters and their abettors 
must be made to understand that, however 
they may be reinforced from the slums and 
grog-shops of the city. they will not be per- 
mitted to do as they please ; and if existing 
laws are not adequate to the enforcement of 
that lesson, then the Legislature should be 
appealed to at once to supply whatever legis- 
lation may be needed to secure the end in view. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


VHE situation in France still engages atten- 
tion. In the reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
M. Duclerc has been succeeded as | resident of 
the Council by M. Fallitres, who, however, 
had scarcely assumed the Premiership before 
he was taken seriously ill. He retains all the 
former Ministers except gee heads of tlhe War 
and Navy Departments, but the new Cabinet, 
like the old one, is regarded as only a make- 
shift. The panic caused by Prince Napoleon's 
manifesto has somewhat subsided, and a pro- 
posal to cashier the Orleans princes now 
serving in the army was rejected by the 
Chamber of Deputies; but a Bill was passed 
which prohibits princes from filling any civil 
or military post, and gives the Government 
power at its discretion to expel from the coun- 
try members of former reigning dynasties. 
The Chamber has adjourned for a week, and 
there is a growing expecta'ion of a dissolution 
ot the present Assembly, which President 
Grévy strongly favors. 

M. de Giers, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
has returned to St. Petersburg from his re- 
cent tour, and has issued a circular to the Rus- 
sian representatives abroad explaining that 
the result of his personal exchange of opinion 
with the German, Austrian and Italian For- 
cign Ministers was satisfactory, and tends to 
the preservation of peace. Much importance 
is attributed to his visit to Vienna by all the 
Luropean politicians, and a general feeling 
prevails that it has served to strengthen the 
prospect of peace among the great Powers. 

Many warrants are still out in Ireland 
against members of secret organizations, and 
information regarding crimes continue to 
come in freely. The Dubiin police feel grow- 
ing confidence that they have arrested two 
at least of the Phenix Park assassins. A com- 
mittee of Irishmen has been formed in London 


to collect a ‘‘ fair trial fund ” for the benefit of | 


the prisoners, charged with conspiracy to 


e 
murder Government officers, now undergoing 
examination in Dublin. Great distress still 
prevails among the peasantry in Dortegal and 
other districts. 

A l'russian decree ordering youths born as 

Danish subjects, now residing in Schleswig, 
either to enter the Prussian army or leave 
their homes, has caused intense indignation 
throughout Denmark. The Government has 
entered a vigorous protest, pointing out that 
by the Danish law all German Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners inhabiting Denmark are specially ex- 
empted from military service. 
_ Cetewayo has been reinstated as King of 
Zululand, but many of the chiefs express great 
dissatisfaction at the conditions on which he 
was restored.—The. Khcdive has issued a 
decree prolonging the powers of the interna- 
tional tribunal to February, 1884.—A famine 
prevails in the government of Kherson, Russia, 
and several peasants have committed suicide 
to escape witnessing the misery of their starv- 
ing families—Prince l’ismarck is seriously ill, 
suffering from swollen limbs as well as neu- 
ralgia. The Emperor William’s condition also 
creates anxiety. 


WE are giad to learn that the announce- 
ment of a railroad enterprise on the color 
line inaugurated by negroes in North Caro- 
lina, upon which we recently made some 
comments, was based upon a misapprehension 
of the facts. ,While it is true that colored 
men are especially interested in the project, 
they have no idea of following so short- 
sighted a policy as restri¢ting participation in 
the scheme to their own race. The negroes 
have suffered so much from the application of 
the color line in the past, that it would be the 
height of folly for them to revive it themselves 
just as it is beginning to disappear ;-and it is 
pleasant to find that they do not contemplate 
such a movement. 


Tue movement for a prohibition amendment 
to the State Constitution has been defeated in 
Indiana by somewhat the -ame method as in 
Iowa, its opponents having persuaded a major- 
ity of the Senate to decide that the measure 
passed by the last Legislature is not legally 
pending before the present one, for the tech- 
nical reason that the full text was not entered 
upon the journal, Tle temperance people ap- 
pear to be exceedingly careless or unfortunate 
as to the details of their measures, and in both 
Iowa and Indiana they now see the results of 
long agitation sacrificed for the lack of atten 
tion to technical rules. However, the prohi- 
bitionists are not disheartened over their re- 
buff in either State, but are busily organizing 
a fresh campaign to secure the end which in 
Iowa they hoped a few months ago had already 
been achieved. ral 

Mixnesora tried an interesting experiment 
a few years ago by establishing the office ot 
Public Examiner, his duty being to supervise 
all State and county officers, and thoroughly 
overhaul their books and papers. The pecu- 
liarity of his operations is that he has no 
regular route or appointed time for making 
his visits, but is liable to drop in upon any 
officer at any moment. His system—or lack 
of system — renders it impossible for dishonest 
men to fix up their account-books so as to 
cover up steals, which is often done when the 
examiner announces his coming in advance, 
and no defalcation has occurred in any of the 
offices under the Public Examiner’s care since 
he began his rounds. Experience has shown 
the absolute necessity of the most rigorous 
supervision over all officials intrusted with 
the handling ot the public money, and the 
example which Minnesota has set might well 
be imitated by other States. 





‘At the last session of the Marylann Legis- 
lature an Act was passed providing tor the 
punishment of wife-beating by the lash. The 
Act was stubbornly resisted, but it was 
argued that, all other punishments having 
proved inadequate to the suppression of the 
unmanly practice of wife-beating, it was 
worth while at least to try what the whipping- 
post would do in that direction; and this 
argument proved sufficiently strong to over- 
come the scruples of the more conservative 
legislators. The Act seems to have proved, 
as was hoped, a ‘‘terror to evil doers.” At 
any rate, the firat occasion for its enforce- 
ment has just occurred in Baltimore, where, 
one day Jast week, a negro who had been con- 
victed of shocking abuse of his wife was pun- 
ished by seven stripes “ well iaid on.” The 
whipping-post can never be regarded as a 
proof of a high civilization ; but if it has any 
use at all, perhaps it is that to which it is 
being put in Maryland. 





Anp now the New Jersey Legislature is 
startled by the spectre of ‘‘ civil service re- 
form.” A Bill introduced in the Assembly by 
a leading Democrat proh‘bits contributions 
from State officers and employs for political 
purposes, forbids the use of Government 
buildings for political objects, and also for- 
bids the removal of any officer for any vote 
he may cast, the penalty being three years’ 
imprisonment or $1,090 fine. Another Act 
punishes with $300 fine any person who shall 
receive a political contribution from officers 
of the State. These are possibly steps in the 
right direction, though we fail to see why a 
public official should not contribute to the 
support of his party, if he chooses to do so 
voluntarily. But the sincerity of the New 
Jersey reformers with whom these Bills 
originate may well be doubted so long as, in 
the matter of retention of capable officials, 
they insist upon the literal enforcement of the 
doctrine that the spoils of office belong to the 
party that may be temporarily uppermost. 





The present Comptroller of that State, who 
has been identified with the office from its 
establishment, is on all hands acknowledged 
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to be an exceptionally capable official, and 
both Democrats and Lepublicans of the 
better class desire that his services may be 
retained to the State. But the ‘‘ reformers” 
vehemently insist that he shall be turned out 
to make room for some untried favorite ot 
the partisan caucus, forgetting altogether in 
their excess of zeal that the vital principle of 
true civil service reform is the retention of 
tried and capable officials, and the erection of 
merit and fitness as the sole standard of selec- 
tion. It may well be doubted whether the 
public service in New Jersey will be much 
improved by any legislation which statesmen 
of this inconsistent sort may enact. 





THE notorious Kalloch, who has figured as 
clergyman, politician and ruffian, has come 
to the end of his tether. Since his retirement 
from the mayoralty of San Francisco, he 
seems to have drifted steadily downwards, 
until at last even his sturdiest friends have 
been compelled to abandon him. Recently he 
went so far in his defiance of sound morals as 
to open the Temple in which he held so-called 
religious services to asparring match on Sun- 
day night between two notorious pugilists, the 
exercises being opened by sacred music played 
by the regular organist. The audience was 
made up of plug-uglies and lewd women, and 
the whole affair was a monstrous outrage upon 
public decency. Even the trustees of the 
Temple revolted at this use of the building, 
and decided to abandon their so-called church 
for the time and give the notorious Kalloch a 
year’s vacation. Thus closes in obscurity 
the career of a man who, as a writer aptly 
says, ‘‘ has been lifted into prominence by his 
vices, and who combined in the most offen- 
sive way the religious charlatan and the pot- 
house politician.” 


THE epidemic of yellow fever which deso- 
lated I’ensacola, Fla., a few months ago, av- 
pears to have been due to criminal negligence 
on the part ot the authorities. The Grand 
Jury has publicly arraigned the Board of 
Health, charging them with not having taken 
proper precautions before the introduction of 
the fever ; with employing an inefficient phy- 
sician at quarantine, who allowed infected 
vessels to pass in; with failing to take proper 
measures for stamping out the disease ; and, 
finally, with suppressing information regard- 
ing its prevalence, and so both misleading the 
public at the time and causing distrust for the 
future. The Grand Jury declare that the 
Health Board are responsible for the loss of 
many valuable lives and for incalculable in- 
jury to the business interests of the city —and 
the indictment appears fully justified by the 
facts. Experience has shown that the ravages 
of yellow fever can be greatly checked, where 
the appearance of the disease cannot be alto- 
gether prevented, by efficient sanitary meas- 
ures, and such gross negligence as the Pensa- 
cola Health Board seems to have displayed 
cannot be too severely condemned. 


Tue Sioux Chief, Red Cloud, in an interview 
with the Secretary of the Interior, one day 
last week, complained that his people are sub- 
jected to constant outrage at tlhe hands of 
Government representatives ; that their sup- 
plies are regularly stolen, and that even their 
horses, to the number ot 7,000, have been 
taken and sold by the military authorities. 
For these he demanded restitution, and for 
the future the literal performance by the 
Government of all its treaty obligations. So 
far as appears, Red Cloud's demand is per- 
fectly reasonable ; but there is too much rea- 
son to fear that it will never be complied 
with. The Government seems, somehow, to 
be utterly powerless in the presence of the 
Rings which live and prosper by plundering 
and outraging the Indian. It is even in- 
capable, apparently, of protecting the Okla- 
homa lands of the Indian Territory, which 
have been solemnly guaranteed against in- 
vasion and occupancy, from the covetous 
clutch of the three or four hundred strayglers 
under Captain Payne, who have ostentatiously 
commenced their march across the border. 
We are wont to boast of our fidelity as a 
people to the principles of justice ; but Ameri- 
can justice, so far as the Indians are concerned, 
is only too often the most cruel injustice, and, 
until we right the wrongs we have done them, 
it will become us to. remain silent as to the 
wrongs done by other Governments to weak 
and defenseless subjects. 





One of the most discreditable things about 
public men as a class is the recklessness with 
whicn they run up the most extravagant 
junketing bills at the public expense. Con- 
gressman, legislator, alderman—it is very 
much the same. -Given the faintest excuse 
for luxurious living at the cost of municipal- 
ity, State, or nation, and the average Official 
can be counted upon to improve it. The New 
York Legislature has long borne an odious 
reputation for offenses of this sort, and the 
abuse has at last reached proportions which 
are simply disgracetul. The last session was 
noteworthy for the number of investigating 
committees which it sent traveling over the 
State, and the size of the bills which they in- 
curred is really startling — fully $50,000, when 
ali the accounts are settled, according tv the 
Comptroller's estimates. A sample of the way 
such bills are incurred is furnished by the ac- 
count for a visit of the Assembly Judiciary 
Committee to New York city, where an 
eleven days’ stay of thirteen officials, at one 
of the chiet hotels, called for the round sum 
of $2,000, even after the Comptroller had dis- 
allowed an item of $158 for wines. If these 
thirteen men had come to town for eleven 
days on private business, it is safe to say that 
they would not have spent one-third as much 
as the $1,527 charged for their meals at the 
hotel restaurant ; and it is a peculiarly discred- 
itable kind of meanness which makes an official 
throw public money about so recklessly. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Domestic. 


Tue first issue of the new five-cent pieces was 
made last week. 


THERE were ecighty-nine cases of suicide in 
Philadelphia last year. 


Tue work of putting all telegraph wires under- 
ground has been commenced in Chicago. 


Tue bi-centennial of New Jersey will be cele- 
brated by the State Legislature on March Ist. 


Over one thousand lives were lost by disasters 
on land and sea during the month of January. 


Tue House Post Office Committee recommends 
that two cent postage go into effect on October 1st. 


AN effort will be made in the House to prevent 
and punish the adulteration of sugar by legal enactment 


A Gano of five train robbers was captured in 
Utah last week after a fight, in which one was fatally 
wounded. 


Tue House Committee on Commerce is prepar- 
ing a River and Harbor Bill, which the House will 
scarcely dare to pass. 


Tue New York Senate has passed the Assembly 
B Il te protect the State Iands In the Adirondack region 
from further spollation. 


Capra Paynes is again moving into the Okla- 
boma lands of the Indian Territory, accompanied by 
soffie 400 intending settlers, 


Commopore C. H. Batpwin has been promoted 
to the grade o! Rear-admiral, and will be ordered to the 
command of the European station. 


Tue president, cashier and book-keeper of tho 
plundered Jersey C ty Bank have been indicted for em- 
bezzlement and criminal m'smapagement. 


ANOTHER “cold wave’ swept over the North- 
est last week. At points in Dakota and Minnesota the 
thermometer fell to 30 degrees below zero. 


A new salt field has been diseuvered in Western 
New York, and hundreds of barrels are daily being 
manufactured from two wells at Warsaw. 


Tue Inman Company’s pier on the North River 
front of New York city was entirely destroyed by fire on 
February 1st, involving a loss of $500,000 


Governor CieveLanp of New York has di- 
rected the Prison Superintendent to abolish the practice 
of paddling and other crue! punishments in the prisons 
of the State. 


Tue investigating committee of the Alabama 
Legislature find that State Treasurer Vincent's defal- 
cation amounts to $212,687 Nothing has yet been dis. 
covered as to his whereabouts. 


Tue Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
hag reported the Bill to incorporate the Nicaragua Canal 
Company, accompanied by a report condemning the 
Tebuantepec Canal route as impract'cable. 


A SEMI-OFFICIAL statement shows that the sum 
of $5,000,000 has already been spent upon the census of 
1880, and it is estimated that $3,000,000 will be needed 
to complete it according to the original plans. 


In the Lower House of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture a Bill bas been passed providing that to all civil 
actions four men out of a jury of six and nine out of ajury 
of twelve shall be competent to render a verdict 


Ex-Governor Downey has published a card 
charging the recent Tebachapi disaster on the Southern 
Puc'fic Railroad to the carelessness of the ra'lroad em- 
ploy és, and announces hig attention of bringing a suit 
for heavy damages. 


Sunscrirtions in aid of the sufferers by the 
German floods are still pouring in from the princ'pal 
cities of this country. Over $20,000 has been sent 
from Philadelphia, while New York bas contributed 
four or five t'mes this amount. 


Born the Senate and the House were engaged 
last week in considering the Tariff Bill. Io the Housea 
motion to strike out the item placing a duty of ten per 
cent. on the sulphate and salts of quinia and cinchonida 
was adopted by a vote of 108 to 57. 


Tus New York Assembly has passed, by a vote 
of 108 to 6, the Bill compelling the elevated roads to re. 
duce fares for passengers between the Battery and Har- 
lem to five cents at all bours. A B.ll has also been 
passed prohibiting all cigar-making in tenements, 


GeneRAL Cuartes F., MAnpereon has been 
elected United States Senator from Nebraska. In Min- 
nesota, D. M Sabiv bas been elected as Mr. Windom’s 
successor. In Michigan, where the dead-lock still con- 
tinues, charges of br.bery have been made, and ara 
being investigated by a legislative committee, 


A serious mutiny has broken out among the 
cadets at the Annapolis (Md.) Naval Academy, growing 
out of their dissatisfaction at the punishment inflicted 
upon a popular student, and forty of the boys have been 
imprisoned on the old man-of war Santee for insubordi- 
nation. The Secretary of the Navy sustains the Academy 
authorities, and declares that discipline must be main- 
tarned even if the evtire class has to be cismissed, 


Foreign. 


Tue date of the coronation of the Czar has been 
definitely fixed for May 27th, 


Tue Pope has returned a very conciliatory an- 
swer to the Emperor \Will'am’s letter. 


Tue German Government has instituted an in- 
quiry into the causes of the Cimbria disaster. 


Herr Forster, the anti-Jewish agitator, has 
started for Paraguay to found a new Germany where 
there will be ao Jews. 


Tue Penal Code Committee in the Lower House 
of the Austrian Reichsrath has dec:ded in favor of the 
maintenance of capital punishment. 


TWENTY-THREE persons were killed and twenty- 
eight injured dur.ng a panic ip a wood factory at Vienna 
last week, caused by dust blowing into one of the rooms. 


Tue official returns show that 16,000 fewer 
emigrants left Germany in 1882 than in 1851, but tho 
number who passed through Hamburg, Bremen and 
Stettin mostly for the United States, reached 168,454 


Tue Spanish Cortes has rejected a motion to 
accord the ‘‘ most favored nation ” treatment to Englaud 
aod the United States and all other countries that destre 
to make treaties of commerce. 


Tuirry-rive hundred porcelain-makers at Lim- 
oges are out on Birike, and the s'tuation is becoming 
grave. A special committee has been formed, under 
the auspices of the anarchists, to provide relief for the 
idle workmen. English unionists have sent a consider- 
able contribution, 77 : 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Tlustrated Foreign Press.— See Pace 407. 
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CHILI. —VOLCANO IN SMITH’S CHANNEL, STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 
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‘* LEANING HER ELBOWS 


CHAPTER 1.—'' WESTWARD, fio!” - 


Then sing the song we loved, Love, 
When all life seemed one song; 

For life is none too long, Love, 
Ah, love is none too long! 


— 


The heart of woman is like the heart of my Sierras— 
pome find gold there, and some do not, Much depends 
om the prospector. 

HE years 1849-50-52 found that vast re- 
gion known as the Upper Mississippi 
Valley one greatcamp. The settlers had 

poured in from the four parts of the world in 
a war of conquest. Hard and bitter was the 
unequal fight with the savage elements of the 
new lands. When the cyclones swept over and 
buried the little villages in that early day, no 
telegraph heralded the settlers’ sufferings over 
the world, and brought back substantial 
sympathy. Silently each hardy soldier stood 
in line, and thousands fell at the post of duty. 
Disease, cold, heart-sickness, cath more terri- 
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ON THE MANTELPIECE, THE TEARS RAN DOWN HER FACE LIKE RAIN. THE MAN, HOLDING HIS GUN IN ONE HAND, 
REACHED THE OTHER DOWN TO THE BABY.” 


| a) — 
49 : 
THE GOLD-SEEKER OF THE SIERRAS. 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


| ble than the prowling Indian on the border, 
| laid hard hold of the silent and patient pioneer. 
| I know that legions died. I know thatall suf- 
fered, and suffered terribly ; but I never heard 
one person complain. 

Nearly half a century has passed. The 
pioneer of this great valley has gone for ever. 
The wheels of progress have rolled over his 
grave, and leveled it with the fields of golden 
grain. The silent and hardy pioneer has 
passed into history. Let the historian do his 
work as bravely as did this unique character, 
and the pioneer will stand out on the page a 
nobler and grander character than any figure 
in the Spanish Conquest. 

In the old Greek days the heroes beat upon 
their shields with lance and sword, and, 
standing up before the world, loudly pro- 
claimed their deeds, their valor, their vic- 
tories, their suffering and their sorrows, to all 
who could be induced to listen. Homer's 
heroes, the heroes of the stage—and, indeed, 
heroes of all dramas, from that day to the 
present—have been so disposed: a loud and 








pretentious lot. But the American hero is a 
silent man. 

Make a note of this. It is the line that is to 
distinguish the heroes of the Old World from 
the New. This distinction is to mark the 
American drama, the American literature, 
from that of the Old World, because it is—be- 
cause it exists. Grant used but two words at 
Vicksburg — ‘‘ Unconditional surrender.” 

But to return to this vast camp, teeming, 
seething, surging in the mighty Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

My father, who was the schoolmaster of the 
little settlement where dwelt this remarkable 
man who has since become known to the 
world as “’49,” was splitting rails in the 
woods, one Saturday afternoon, near his log- 





squire, gold in the banks of the rivers, in the 
beds of the rivers, in the ground every- 
where !” 

The man brought the breech of his gun 
solidly to the ground, throwing down his 
squirrel and pushing back his coonskin cap 
as my father straightened up from his work 
and stood before him. 

He looked as tall and hardy as the trees 
about us. He clinched his fist emphatically, 
and throwing it out toward the far, far West, 
in the supposed direction of the gold fields, 
continued : 

“And I’m going there to get gold for Mary 
and my kid Charlie, squire-~get gold for ‘em, 
and get out of this fever-and-ager land.” 

And then this tall, dark man and my father 


cabin, when a tall, strong young neighbor, | sat down on a * rail-cut ” together, and talked 


rifle on shoulder and squirrel in hand, came | 


hurriedly through the thick wood and stood 
suddenly before him. There was a strange 
light in his bright black eyes as he spoke : 


“Squire, they’ve found gold away out! 
yonder —six months’ journey away. Gold, 


almost in whispers for a long time. The 
squirrels chattered overhead and leaped from 
branch to branch, but the man with the gun 
did not heed them. I and my two little brothers 
left off building our bark-house in the hollow 
stump, and etood close about our father’s knee 
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tolisten. This young man, Charles Devine, was 

our nearest and dearest neighbor. He had a 

young wife, tall, strong, beautiful in soul and 

body as himself. Then there was the little 
boy-baby lying on its back and crowing in the 

cradle. These he would leave behind for a 

year—only one year, at furthest—and boldly 
strike out for the far gold fields of California. 

As, they talked together, I heard this man 
chuckle with delight to himself as he spoke of 
soon returning with a great bag full of gold- 
dust, and of pouring it all out in the cradle 
about the chubby feet of his fat, crowing little 
baby-boy. 

‘‘Only a year, squire. You see, if 1 don’t 
strike it by that time, of course 1 can come 
back and wrestle with the woods here ; and 
shake with the ager, too, if I must. Yes, 
Mary is willing, and brave about it, too. Oh, 
of course she'll cry a bit- women are that 
way, you know, squire. But I'll put in the 
garden truck before I start next Spring, you 
know. And then she always milks the cow 
herself ; and as the bit of land is paid for, and 
the cabin safe and solid, roof and cellar, why, 
of course Mary—Mary won’t——” 

The man's voice began to tremble a bit 
here, and, making believe that he suddenly 
saw a squirrel in the boughs above, he again 
took up his gun and found diversion for a mo- 
ment in trying to get a shot; and then he soon 
went away. 

But he had staid long enough to give my 
father the fever also, and before the next 
Spring he, too, was yoking up oxen, cows, 
calves, anything that could draw, and hoping 
to fall in with that greatest caravan which the 
world has ever witnessed. 

(n the seventeenth day of March three 
covered wagons, drawn by long lines of yoked 
cattle - old, tried and patient steers at the 
wheel and in the lead, with bellowing cows and 
kicking calves between—drew up before our 
cabin to take in the little family, the provisions 
and the few household goods that were worth 
transportation. 

It had been arranged, after all, that Charles 
Devine was to go with my father as one of 
his men; and so it chanced that, when all were 
ready to start, 1 went over with him to his 
cabin, when he went to say good-by to Mary, 
to take her a little present from my mother. 

There was a bright hickory-bark fire blaz- 
ing on the hearth, for there was frost in the 
air and the wind blew keen and cold. The 
little baby-boy lay crowing good-naturedly 
and carelessly in the cradle. 

But the young wife’s heart was full and 
ready almost to burst, although she attempted 
to smile as we entered. 

‘‘ Well, Mary, my gun and— and belt.” 

* She took the rifle from the buck-horns over 
the mantelpiece and put it in his hand. Then 
she took down the shot-pouch and powder- 
horn, and, as he stooped a little, put them 
tenderly over his shoulder. After that she 
took the belt, with its big sheath-knife, from 
off the bedpost back in the corner of the clean 
wnd tidy cabin, and, reaching about his waist, 
buckled it there silently. 

‘‘ Good-by, Mary ; good —good——” 

But she had turned suddenly, and, leaning 
her elbows on the mantelpiece, with her face 
in an upturned palm, the tears ran down like 
rain, and her lips quivered so and she trem- 
bled so that she did not dare try to speak at all. 

And so the man backed toward the door by 
the cradle, and, holding his gun in his left 
hand, he reached the other down to the baby. 
The playful little thing did not dream of care, 
or trouble, or separation, and with its fat fists 
doubled, it crowed in his face and kicked up a 
chubby little foot. And so the man smiled 
through his tears, and shook that little foot 
for farewell. Then he hurried through the 
door, and did not look back. But I, close at 
his heels, saw over my shoulder that Mary still 
stood at the mantel, motionless, voiceless, the 
absolute picture of despair. 

The dog came out of the kennel in the 
corner of the yard, and laid a cold nose in his 
master’s hand as we hurried away, and then 
went back. 

And so the good-by was over. And thie 
stolid oxen in the lead were turned resolutely 
to the West, and we rolled away in the wake 
of the setting sun. 

It was nearly a month before Devine spoke 
of his wife and baby, and then it was in half- 
whispers like to my mother, as we were 
camped on the banks of the Missouri River, 
binding rafts to carry us over. 

How he dwelt on every little detail of that 
separation! Mary leaning there against the 
mantel, with the tears raining down, not say- 
ing one word ; the little boy crowing in the 
cradle, kicking up his little chubby foot in his 
tace ; the faithful dog stealing out to lay his 
cold nose in his hand, and then back to his 
kennel, as if he knew his place was at Mary's 
side. 

Oh, it would take a full book to follow 
Devine in his quiet talks to my mother by the 
camp fires of the tall and silent woman he had 
left leaning there by the mantel, and that 
little boy-baby that had thrust up a little foot 
in his face when he should have given his 
hand! 

No, he would not talk to the men of Mary. 
He would not even mention her name to them. 
And yet all his tender talk of her and the baby 
was brimful of hope and perfect confidence 
that all would be well in the end. 

‘«Only ayear, marm— only one year, squire, 
and I'll be by her side as she stands there 
leaning by the mantelpiece, gold or no gold. 
And I'll snatch that baby up out of the cradle 
and toss it up to the rafters. The rascal! to 
reach me a foot when he ought to have reached 
me a little fist!” 

And here the voice would drop very low 


will never know, nor even approximate an 
idea of, that mighty flood that burst out over 
the confines of the border and flowed on to- 
ward the distant West. 

I say flowed toward the far, far West advis- 
edly ; for that mighty flood never reached the 
Pacific. It sank down in the deserts. There 
was no chronicler then to take note. Statis- 
tics were unknown. Let me record it here 
that for seven months’ incessant journey we 
were rarely out of sight of new-made graves ; 
and at some camps it was difficult to find room 
for the tent for graves! 

Little towns have taken their place now, 
and no sign of these graves is to be seen. And, 
oh, the sickness !—the cholera !—the fevers !— 
the heart sickness !—the despair! 

And steadily the mighty caravan moved on. 
Sometimes the whole Plains seemed one vast 
sea of covered wagons; then sometimes we 
would be left incamp, with no one in sight but 
our own little company. 

I recall, on one memorable Sunday morning, 
the tall, silent figure of Devine in battle. We 
were camped on the head-waters of the 
Colorado. He had thus far escaped all mala- 
dies, and was the most hardy and efficient of 
men. But the fearful scenes around us had 
made him now even more silent and reserved 
than ever, and he rarely spoke to any one but 
my mother. 

Our train was known on the Plains as the 
‘‘Sunday train”; for our train, under the 
lead of my pious father, would not under any 
circumstances travel on Sunday. This, of 
course, delayed us, subjected us to much in- 
convenience, and provoked the derision of 
irreligious companies. But my father was a 
determined man. He had set out to live a 
Christian on the Plains, and he would have 
filled one of the ten thousand graves by tie 
wayside rather than for a moment have de- 
parted from this purpose. 

On this Sunday morning prayers were not 
yet over when a band of mounted and half- 
nude Indians came like a whirlwind over the 
sandy eastern hill. They rode down upon 
our corral as if they would ride right into 
camp, yelling like fiends. 

My father laid down the Book, and, be- 
seeching all to remain behind, went out to 
meet the savages and, if possible, pacify 
them. They circled about the camp, yelled, 
leaned from their horses, caught up sand from 
the ground, threw it mockingly at my father, 
and finally discharged a volley of arrows right 
into camp. 

In a great hurry, and without his hat, too, 
my good Christian father rushed back into the 
corral, where he met Devine, already armed 
and at the head of the men, and coming to his 
assistance. 

When my father, who had never fired a gun 
in all his life—and has never yet fired a gun, 
for he is a Quaker so far as his doctrines of 
peace go—saw that two men had been shot 
down and others slightly wounded, he looked 
at Devine, and said, sharply: 

“‘ Let ‘em have it, Charlie !” 

There was a volley from our men instantly, 
but not a single empty saddle. The Indians 
leaned so far on the other side of their horses 
that they were hard to reach. However, in 
the next volley the horse of the great black 
chief was fatally hit, and came flying right in 
the teeth of our men. 

A little way from the corral of wagons the 
horse sank down in the sand, and the great, 
hairy, black and nearly naked savage lay there 
with one leg fastened under his dead horse, 
helpless. He was unarmed, and a dozen rifles 
pointed at his breast. 

Over his shoulder he threw some hot, fierce 
words of command to his followers, and, with 
a final Parthian shower of arrows, they disap- 
peared as they came. 

Then the mighty savage raised his hand to 
his mouth, and gave such a whoop of defiance 
ag no man now can give. 

Devine looked at his men, and then at my 
father at the door ot the corral. No one of 
the men ventured to kill the defiant savage, 
and my father did not intercede to save him. 
Why? He was holding a dying neighbor in 
his arms, and trying to draw the feathered 
arrow trom his breast. And so Devine raised 
his gun and shot the giant dead. 

One of the men wound his hands in the wild 
man’s hair, and thus dragged him into camp 
through the white sand. Then, when the sun 
went down, three dead men—the wild and the 
tame, Christian and savage—were laid in the 
hollowed white sand together. And I am cer- 
tain the prayers that went up for the dead 
were as devout for the soul of the strange 
dead savage as for the eternal repose of the 
others. 

Lut Devine, the next day, as we moved on, 
was very, very thoughtful. He was even sad. 
And, indeed, he remained 80 all the journey to 
the end. 

His was a singularly sensitive nature. The 
great mystery of life and death, the dead men 
left back there in the burning sand of the de- 
sert, the black and hairy savage with the 
blazing eyes that he had shot dead while he 
looked him in the face, eye to eye, soul to 
soul—all this made him profoundly thoughtful. 

As we neared the Sierras the roads divided. 
Some men sought the mines and mountains ; 
others of a more pastoral turn desired the val- 
leys and gentler pursuits. And so, at the base 
of this mighty wall, as if it were God’s citadel 
guarding all Paradise, the last camp-fire was 
kindled. 

We, the few survivors of the “Sunday 
train,” were about to separate for ever here 
in the sage-brush and burning sands of 
Nevada! 

“ You will go back to Mary soon as possi- 
ble, Charlie .” said my father, as he held his 
hand. 





and tender, and the head would turn aside, 
and the man would seem to think of something | 
to do, and so get up hastily and go out and | 
away in the dark by himself. 
What a multitude! An army! The world 


‘‘In one year, squire and marm, I'll see 
Mary. Of course, I thought it would only be 
one year from the time we started ; but, you 
see, it’s been a seven months’ pull. and bere 
we are all tuckered out and poor as rats, and 


not a cent; and so—— But one \ ear, squire, 
in one year I'll strike it and get back to Mary 
leanin’ by the mantel, an’-- an’ the little baby 
crowing in the cradle. Say, squire, you write 
her—write her a letter, schoolmaster, for me, 
and say one year more and I'll see Mary— 
Mary! Good-by—good-by !” 





CHAPTER II.—TWO YEARS, 


To save a soul from perishing 

1 think the one unselfish thing ; 
The body is not much ; ’twere best 
Take up the soul and leave the rest, 


It seems to me the man who leaves 
The soul to perish is as one 

Who garners up the empty sheaves 
When all the golden grain is done. 


F this and succeeding chapters of the 
biography of Charles Devine are not as 
realistic and photographic as are the opening, 
it is because I was no longer at his side, and 
had to depend largely on others for fact and 
incident concerning him and his. Yet his is 
not a phenomenal history atall. Were this so, 
1 certainly should not trouble either myself or 
my readers with his story; but I give it as a 
type of one of ten thousand. 

My father, who settled far away to the 
north, and never saw Devine again, wrote the 
letter as -desired. And, do you know, it 
meant a great deal, this writing letters at that 
time. 

As for Devine, he could not write at all—a 
not uncommon thing forty years ago. Boldly 
he pushed right into the heart of the mines 
near Downieville, and went to work at once 
with a zeal that bordered on desperation. He 
could scarcely take time to sleep. With the 
first splendor of the sun bursting over the 
mighty wall of snow about him he was forth 
to his work. 

He made few friends. He had little to say 
to any one. His thoughts were all on her. 
He could see Mary standing there weeping by 
the mantelpiece. He wanted to be back at 
her side to comfort her. He could hear that 
little boy crowing in his cradle. He wanted to 
go back and pour his bag of gold at the baby’s 
feet, and then catch him up and toss him in 
his arms till he touched the rafters, 

Put the long, long journey across the bound- 
less desert, the weary, weary tramp, tramp, 
tramp for more than half a year, had left the 
man weak asa child. 

And then the gold was not as abundant as 
men had imagined. Besides, it cost much to 
live, and the Winter was terribly severe. 
The water was all locked up in ice for long, 
unbroken months, and this man, so far from 
growing rich in the mines of California, was, 
in reality, becoming destitute— was hungry, 
starving. 

Charles Devine saw the seventeenth day of 
March come and go, while he sat by his cabin 
fire, snowbound and hungry, half-clad and al- 
most ill, in a mountain gorge of-California. 

The year was up, yet he was thousands of 
miles away from the tall and beautiful woman 
leaning there by the mantel in the log-cabin, 
and not an ounce of gold in his empty palm. 
He could see her standing there still. He 
could hear the little boy crowing in the 
cradle as he turned his face to the wall that 
night and tried to not hear the howling wind 
that tore through the caiion and sifted the 
snow through his lonely cabin's roof. 

Soon, however, the warm winds came up 
from the Southern valleys, and again the earth 
was appealed to for the golden secrets of her 
bosom. 

A mine was opened in the cajion, and at the 
end of two months of prodigious toil, lifting 
up boulders that required the strength of a 
giant, building up walls that required the 
skill of an architect to make secure, toiling, 
sweating, starving, the man at last reached the 
bed-rock and began to find a few grains of 
gold-dust. 

But oh, so few! It was enough to make his 
great heart fail him utterly, this niggardly re- 
compense for all his toil. 

But he kept on. What else could he do? 
There could be no turning back. In that early 
day it took money as well as time to make a 
journey. He had not thought of all this. It had 
seemed to him that he could return to Mary 
at any time. 

But now he knew too well how many thou- 
sands whose hearts had failed them were 
trying to beg their way back to the States. 
He could not make one of this melancholy 
band. 

The flowers came out on the hillside, finally, 
and birds sang in the trees about his cabin. 
Things began to look more cheerful. He 
made up his mind one sultry Sunday after- 
noon that on the next Sunday he would go 
down to Downieville and get some one to write 
a letter to Mary, telling her that he had made 
up his mind to make a two-year task of it, in- 
stead of one. 

The mine in the cajion was deep, and prom- 
ised well. Men who passed that way said it 
was only a question of time when he should 
strike it rich and get heaps and heaps of gold. 
As yet he had not one dollar in his purse. He 
was even ragged, almost naked. His food was 
still of the most frugal kind. 

He laid great plans for the coming Summer, 
however. He would get some flaming red 
flannel shirts, a great broad hat, top boots and 
a broad belt soon. He would employ some 
strong man to help to wrestle with the great 
boulders in the bed of the cajion just as soon 
as he struck “pay dirt,” and then Le would 
get out all his gold before the return of snow 
and ice. 

These were his dreams and hopes on that 
sultry Sunday afternoon. 

Suddenly the sky grew darkened. The birds 
about him ceased to sing. A little brown 
chipmunk, which he had trained to take 
crumbs from his hand, came scrambling up 
from the water-side in the cajion and clam- 





bered to his shoulder. 


Above him, to the East, the mighty pillars 
of snow stood out above the dark, rolling 
clouds, as if they were not of theearth. Then 
there was a great sigh of the wind; then 
silence — darkness. An awtul sigh of the 
wind through the cafion again, and then the 
great white rain burst upon a drowning 
world! 

The mine was as level as his cabin-floor the 
next morning. The squirrels were in the 
trees as before, the birds were even more 
musical thanever. But this man’s shoulders 
were bowed as with a load that was more 
than he could bear, 

Only yesterday Mary, leaning by the man- 
telpiece, was not so far away, after all—a 
matter of but two or three thousand miles. 
Now she was millions of miles away. 

The white and eternal wall of snow to tlie 
East lifted like an inaccessible barrier, cold 
and for ever impassable, between them. 

He did not taste food that day. He did not 
taste food for nearly a week. His pick and 
shovel were buried twenty feet in the bed of 
the caijion, and his pocket and purse were 
empty. He did not taste food, because there 
was no food, or money, or means of getting 
either, within his reach. 

Some miners passing up the cajion by his 
cabin concluded to look in, for the place 
seemed deserted. A squirrel was shelling a 
pine-burr at the door-sill. 

There on his bed of pine-boughs in the 
corner lay Devine, ill, almost dead! Fever? 


Malaria? Hunger? Heart starvation ? 
No matter... The man was sick—dying, it 
seenied. 


It was midwinter before he was able to go 
back to his own cabin from Downieville, 
where the kindly miners had taken him to be 
cared for. : 

And what was there at that cabin to return 
to? The man was loaded down, too, with a 
debt of obligation and honor that was heavy 
indeed. The second seventeenth day of March 
found this hardy and once-hopeful miner more 
despondent than did the first. 

As the Spring came on, having contrived, 
by working for others, to pay up his debts, 
he resolved, in despair, to leave this caiion, 
and seek a more congenial spot in or near a 
newer camp not far away, known as Sierra. 

This illness and the obligations it had 
placed him under had proved doubly unfor- 
tunate. It had thrown him among generous but 
reckless men. He felt that he was bound to 
be social, and sociability in those days meant 
but the one thing. And so, as he was now go- 
ing away to a neighboring camp to try his 
fortunes there, what could he do but take a 
farewell drink with those who had been so 
generous and true? 

And so it was that all drank together again 
and again, and told their secrets to each 
other, and talked of rich mines, of returning 
home loaded down with gold, till they forgot 
the hunger, the cold, the rags and the 
wretchedness of the mines. 

For the first time in years, Devine was 
really sociable, merry, glad. 

Surely now, in this new camp, he would 
strike it soon, and then go back loaded with 
wealth and stand, a strange, bearded man, at 
Mary’s side. 

That night he, in all confidence that it 
would be written and forwarded, dictated a 
warm, hopeful and even glowing letter to his 
wife and child. 

With the morning’s sun, a roll of blankets 
on his back, a pick and shovel on his shoulder, 
and with bearded face lifted hopefully to the 
snow-peaks of the Sierras, Charles Devine set 
out to seek his fortune a little further on. 

A little further on! What old Californian 
has not heard that expression—heard it, felt it, 
lived it, till it became a part ot his being? 

(To be continued.) 








CUSTOMS INSPECTIONS ON THE © 
CANADIAN FRONTIER. 


‘f\O be rudely awakened from one’s slumber at 

any time, and under any circumstances, is har- 
rowing, but to be shaken into a doubtful wakeful- 
ness by a grim official in order that your baggage 
may be examined for the purpose of ascertaining 
if you are concealing contraband or dutiable arti- 
cles in your impedimenta, is the worst form of awak- 
ing: a clear exemplification of adding insult to in- 
jury. On the border line which divides Canada 
from the United States the unhapry traveler is sub. 
jected to the “‘ uncanny” hands of the vigilant and 
lynx-eyed Custom House officer, a creature in 
whose leathern bosom nospark of human sympathy 
remains. Remorselessly and with wooden visage 
he informs you, in a dull sing-song, that you must 
expose the contents of your baggage to his gimlet 
gaze. What matters it tohim that you protest— 
that you solemnly assert that you have nothing to 
declare? He has a certain duty to perform, and this 
duty he means to get through, not caring a whit for 
the outraged feelings of the rudely awakened 
sleeper. Elderly ladies of excitable and fretful 
temperament are his daintiest morsels. To their 
protests, exclamations and threats of vengeance, ho 
turns the deafest of ears. Funny old gentlemen he 
calmy sits upon. Irate youths he harries. Tearful 
maidens he treats with disdain. He is a flend of 
the most exasperating type—unendurably exasper- 
ating, since he never affords the satisfaction of 
** talking back.” 








THE GREAT ICE BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. 


TY IAGARA never presents a more imposing ap- 
pearance than when arrayed in its Winter 
garb, and especially when tbe cold has proved suffl- 
cient to stretch a stupendous ice bridge across the 
river below the Falls. Such a bridge was formed 
about the middle of January, and old residents say 
that it is now the finest which has ever been seen, 
with the possible exception of the famous structure 
of 1856. Its foundations are the unusual quantities 
of ice coming down from Lake Erie, rolling over the 
cataract and congregating in the torrent near the 
first rapids. The first spans of ice were thrown 
across the stream on January 13th, but it was not 
until the 2lst ultimo that the full structure was 
reared. On that daya hurricane blew down the 
river, tumbling over the great ice masses into thé 
gorge with a swiftness and in a quantity never be- 





fore known. Almost in an instant the great pit into 
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which was emptied the whole cataract was ap- 
parently filled with ice-blocks; the water rose fifty 
fect above the ordinary level on both sides, and 
water and ice swept together in an irresistible 
avalanche over the ice-bridge as it then was. The 
bridge was torn from its place and carried down 
the river; the ice continued to gorge the stream, 
an‘l moved along the banks ina path of devastation. 
The gale continued a number of hours, and when it 
subsided, the river gorge fora mile and a half below 
the Falls was filled with stationary masses ofice. At 
the foot of the American Falls is an enormous bill 
of ice, rounded and falling in graceful curves to 
the jagged hillocks below. A person can climb 
this ascent and stand under the great wet shoulder 
of Niagara. Looking up to the Horseshoe the mist 
hangs so heavily over it as entirely to conceal the 
great green torrent, and at the sides, where the 
water is shallower, the cliff is actually ¢ased with 
slid ice in its whole 160 feet perpendicular. Goat 
Island and Prospect Park are masses of frost foliage; 
the face of the cliff below is everywhere sheathed in 
ice. A little clear water is visible just at the foot 
of the Falls, but the ice begins to seal up the gorge 
a.most at the impact of the descending waters. 
Opposite the lower side of the American Falls, and 
tv.o-thirds of the way across the river, thero is a 
groat irregular pit where the green water is visible 
for the length of 100, and the width of 50, feet, the 
sites of which are perpendicular masses of ice 40 
feet high. It looks as if the chafing flood had de 
manded a breathing-place at this point, and forced 
the great ice-blocks up and off with their upheaval. 
With these exceptions the ice-bridge covers the 
waters of the river —and this open pit, with its pre 
cipitous sides, affords a guide in estimating its 
thickness. For at least 40 feet—probably double 
that in places—is this ice piled over the raging 
flood of Niagara. 

The structure looks as if it might have been the 
result of some great convulsion of nature such as 
formed the rock gorges of Colorado. Here and there 
upon the surface there are monster rifts, or ugly 
compounds of snow, sleet and ice, some of them 
shooting upwards twenty or thirty feet. Then there 
are vast fissures large enough to swallow the body 
of a man, rendering the journey across one of great 
danger. There are experienced guides to aid the 
visitor in making the passage; but, to be reason- 
ably safe, one must wear long, sharp spikes on the 
feet. The ice-bridge is attracting thousands of 
visitors, and the village is almost as lively as in 
midsummer, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


His Highness the Maharajah of Travan- 
core. 


The Maharajah, of Travancore, who bas just been in- 
vested with the insignia of the highest class of the Star 
of India (G. C. S. L.), is one of the most remarkable 
men of histime. Travancore is a kingdom of Southern 
India, containing about 6,000 square miles, with a pop 
ulation of 2,500,000. The Mabarajab, who succeeded 
his brother, the Jate Maharajab, on the 3ist of May, 
1880, was born onthe 19th of May. 1837, and from bis 
youth has manifested tho highest intellectual qualities. 
He has published numerous works and pamphlets on 
subjects of public interest, is liberal and of broad views, 
bas a first-class English college at his capital, has a 
great love. for science, and is a fair practical chemist 
He was educated by the famous Sr Madhava Rao, who 
has just retired from the Premiership of the Baroda 
state. In May last he addressed a pamphlet in English, 
of which he has great command, to the Governor of 
Madras, on the subject of Higher Education, which 
gained for him universal praise, not only on account of 
the style and line of thought, but also on account of the 
clear and far seeing policy contained in it. While 
traveling through India the Maharajah met witi a per- 
fect ovation at Bombay, the Inhabitants presenting him 
with an address and giving a public entertainment in 
his honor. He possesses great wealth, and his influ 
ence on the future development of India will no doubt 
be very great. 


Arabi’s Departure from Egypt. 


The departure of Arabi and his followers from Egypt 
for their place of exile in Ceylon, on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, was wholly unmarked by any demonstration of pub- 
lic interest. At Suez, where the embarkation took 
place, only a few persons were assembled, and of these 
Hon. Mark Napier, who bad accompanied Arabi to that 
point, waa the only one to bid bim a formal farewell. 
The fallen chief wont away into exile absolutely ‘ un- 
wept and unhonored.”’ 


A Madagascar Village. 


On another page we give an interesting article on 
Madagascar, which ts just now attracting considerable 
attention in this country, France and England. On 
page 404 we give also an illustration of a village in the 
interior, showing the character of the houses and the 
costume of the natives. 


Horse-market in Vienna, 


One of the sights of Austria’s glittering capital is 
the horse-market. Hither hie representatives of the 
various nationalities representing the vast Austro Hun. 
garian-Bohemian kingdom The swell stafl officer haggics 
beside the haughty Magyar from Buda Pesth, while the 
Pomeranian Jew outbids a noble from Prague A dozen 
d fferent dialects are going full blast, and explosive ad- 
jectives in five dozen patois are making the air blue. 
The horses for sale are usually of the bighest class, for at 
this market men of money most docongregate. The 
Hungarians are the best buyers, and their mounts are in- 
variably ‘‘crack.’? The Emperor, in disguise, has at- 
tended the market witb a view to the acquisition of a 
hunter, and Francis Josef is not above a stroll through 
the horses, cigar in mouth and a cheery word for all. 


The Strait of Magellan, 


The intricate series of channels and sounds forming 
the navigable waterway from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
south of the extremity of the American continent, and 
koown as the Strait of Magellan, bas of late years be- 
come an ordinary commercial route. The Strait is 
over 300 miles long, and the tides reach an elevation of 
about fifty feet on the Patagonian coast Navigators of 
Smyth Channel frequently witness the eruption of a 
volcano on a snow-clad mountain on an island of the 
Terra del Fuego, and the spectacle, according to a recent 
description, is peculiarly ine The smoke and vapor 
accending straight up to an immense height, and then 
spreading out like a pail. : 


A Cairo Suburb. 


Our tilustration of the Bridge and Barracks of Kass- 
en-N:le, near Cairo, is of interest as showing the charac- 
ter of the structures which have been erected on the 
right bank of the Nile, with a view of giving an imposing 
grandeur to the river-front. The Seine, with the palm- 
trees, the camels, the riders on donkeys, and the cos 
tume of gown and turban or fez is peculiarly Oriental, 
but is much less so than the aspect of Cuiroiteelf. The 
military barracks at this point were occupied by British 
troops during the recent war, and this bridge is crossed 
on the road to the village of Ghizeb, and to the Pyra- 
mids, which are situated on the left or west bank of 
the Nile, some distance above Cairo. 


The Gambetta Family Tomb. 


Our view of the Gambetta family tomb at Nice Is of 
enecial interest at this time, when the attention of the 
world ig turned thitherward in connection with the de- 
c2ase of the most illustrious Frenchman of his time. 





Gambetta will be long remembered for bis services to 
the cause of liberty and law, and coming generations 
will strew bis resting-place with flowers as fresh and 
sweet as those which now lie upon it. 


A Remarkable Parrot. 


A REMARKABLE parrot died in Charleston, 8. C., 
recently. She was of the gray African species, and 
her reputation had extended far beyond the State. 
Some of her vocal exploits would be incredible if 
they were not fully vouched for. She seemed to 
scorn all commouplace parrot utterances in order 
to speak fit and apposite words. Imitating instinct- 
ively all indefinite sounds, she could be taught 
long sentences. And when she had learned these, 
she knew when and howto put them in different 
and apt combinations. A college professor having 
arrived late at night in the home where Polly was 
domesticated, and rising before the family, was sur- 
prised, upon entering the dining-room, to hear the 
parrot say: “‘My learned friend, how is your 
health?’ A gentleman fromthe North, who had 
been an earnest ‘‘ Copperhead ’’ during the war, the 
llrst time he ever saw Polly, was greeted with the 
words. ‘‘Hurra fora straight-out Democrat! the 
Lord bless you and keep you!”’ The gentleman re- 
turned to New York declaring that even the Charles- 
ton parrots knew him for a Democrat!’’ Polly 
listened to a newspaper accountofthe immense 
earnings of the New York Elevated Railroad, and 
her comment was: ‘*Oh, what a whopper!” All 
strange coincidences, Yes, but strange ones indeed. 
And Polly’s life was full of just such remarkable 
sayings. During her week’s sickness she seemed, 
with resolute strength, to struggle against pain, and 
when she seemed to suffer and live it was hard to 
belleve that this was the consummation and end of 
so much almost human intelligence and affection. 


Effect of the Comet in China. 


THE appearance within the last two years of two 
comets has been regarded as a menacing portent 
by Chinese politicians. The comets’ resemblance 
to flaming swords is regarded as emblematical 
of the vengeance of Heaven on an unworthy nation. 
It is stated that in consequence of the last comet, an 
urgent decree has been promulgated in the name 
of the young monarch, stating that it is a clear in- 
dication that the officials are lax in making proper 
reports to the Throne, and have been keeping the 
Emperor in the dark as to pestilences and other 
calamities among the people. His Majesty has 
reason to believe that improper officials have been 
appointed; he has, moreover, in the seclusion of 
his palace, subjected his Imperial heart to a rigor- 
ous examination, and he is much disquieted at the 
result. The people, he finds, are poverty-stricken, 
and await relicf, and the present isa time of great 
anxiety and embarrassment. The crisis must be met 
with prompt measures and a reverent heart: the 
ministers are accordingly enjoined to exhibit loy- 
alty and justice, and to strenuously guard them- 
selves against the thralldom of official routine. 
They are to discover the real state of the country, 
and to make such dispositions as may give rise tu 
all possible advantage, and eradicate all possible 
evil. Ifall this be done, we have the Imperial as 
surance that the people will live in peace and quiet- 
ness, till heaven be in harmony with earth, and all 
harmful influences allayed. If decrees were always 
obeyed, the comet will have exercised a beneficent 
influence on the condition of the Chinese people, 








A Curious Lamp. 


A JAPANESE lamp, supposed to be twelve hundred 
years old, inthe collection of the Mikado of Japnn, 
is described by Dr. Christopher Dresser in his book 
onJapan. ‘In this lamp the oil is stored in the 
body of a rat, which sits on the top ofa pole. Half- 
way down the pole and resting on a projecting 
bracket isa saucer, tn the centre of which isa pin 
that connects it with the bracket on which it rests. 
In this saucer, and leaning over Its side, isa wick. 
When the saucer is filled with oil and the wick is 
lit, we have a lamp which exhibits no peculiar qual- 
ities till most of the oil has been consumed. Then 
suddenly a stream which sufiices to replenish the 
now nearly exhausted saucer issues from the mouth 
ofthe rat. The saucer being full, no more oil is 
discharged from the rat’s mouth till it is again 
nearly empty, when the kind creature sitting ‘‘ up 
aloft’’ yields a further supply, and so on till its 
store of oil is exhausted. The manner in which 
this is achieved is simple, although the effect pro- 
duced is curious, for itis only an application of the 
principle of the vent peg or pipet, whereby fluid 
cannot run from a vessel unless air is admitted to 
take its place, The peg which rises in the centre of 
the saucer and attaches it to the support on which 
it rests terminates in a knob or cap; but the peg is 
hollow, and is connected with the body of the rat by 
a tube which runs along the bracket, and then as 
cends through the stand to the upper portion of the 
rat’s body. The pin, which stands in the centre of 
the saucer, it should be noticed, is perforated im- 
mediately below itscap, or about half an inch 
above the saucer. It is obvious, then, that when 
the oil sinks toa point at which this hole is exposed 
air will enter, and thus allow the oil to run out of 
the rat's mouth; but when this hole is again covered 
by oil, no further air is admitted, and, therefore, no 
more oil can run from the rat’s mouth.” , 


The Hutchinson Family. 


JOSHUA HUTCHINSON, of the widely-known musical 
family of that namegdied on January 2ist, at the age 
of seventy-one years. He was an elder brother, and 
teacher of the famous quartet, Judson, John, Asa 
and Abby, whose simple songs were the delight of 
the common people twenty-five years ago. He had 
a rich tenor voice, which needed nothing but scien 
tific culture to make him famous in high musical 
circles. He was a successful teacher of common 
church music, and with the aid of his wife, who 
survives him, gave many musical entertainments 
in different parts of the country. Of the old quar- 
tette so long known as the ‘‘Hutchinson Family,” 
whose music so often enlivened anti-slavery, tem- 
perance and other reform meetings, Judson is dead, 
while John, Asa and Abby (Mrs. Ludlow Patton) are 
still living Of the whole family of brothers and 
sisters, sixteen in number, familiarly called the 
‘Tribe of Jesse,’’ after the father, these three are 
the only survivors. 








Railroad Companies as Tree-raisers. 


SoME of the Southern railroad companies have 
gone into the business of raising forests, and the re- 
sults are likely to be advantageous. It has been dis- 
covered that the moisture of the soil in many parts 
of the South is very destructive to the ties, and the 
creosoting process to protect the wood has proven so 
expensive that the companies have determined to 
use the wood of the catalpa and ailantus trees. 
Thess woods are said to be more durable in a molst 
soil than any others now used, and to secure a 
supply large plantations have been seeded for both 
varieties in equal proportion Upon the Iron Moun- 
tain road catalpa ties have lasted nearly {lfteen 
years. Both trees are rapid in growth and casy of 
propagation, and flourish in the moist soils of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Texas. They however, are not 
likely to turn the prairies into sweet-smelling 
forests. 





THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Porcelain-maker of Kiyoto, in Japan, who stadied 
photography in Paris, has succeeded in making photo- 
graphs, with a perfect perspective, in colors on porcelain. 


The Researches of Messrs, Richet and Rondeau indi- 
cate that artificial respiration may be a valuable agent in 
the resuscitation of persons who have been exposed to 
cold until life is nearly extinct. 


Professor Kolbe has proved experimentally that beef, 
kept in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, remains sound 
and of a natural flavor for some weeks. Mutton treated 
in the same manner, becomes offensive in about eight 
days 

A Trace of Copper may be found in bread made of 
wheat, and it comes from the wheat itseif. In 1,000,000 
parts of the grain Dr. Vander Berghe found 9.24 of 
metallic copper, and the same quantity of oats gave in 
the analysis 10.8 of copper. 


The Lay Torpedo was lately subjected to a severe test 
by its inventor tn the Bosphorus. It was discharged over 
a course a mile long at a target only sixty feet in length. 
In going to the mark the torpedo bad to pass through 
three distinct currents and a verv lumpy sea, but the 
trial proved very successful, 


Wasps’ Nests sometimes take fire, the ignition being 
caused, it is supposed, by chemical action of the wax 
upon the paper-like material forming the nests. It is 
believed that many mysterious fires in haystacks and 
farmers’ buidings have had their origin in spontaneous 
combustion of this nature, 


A Large Lignite Deposit has been discovered near 
Migliana, Italy. It is very rich in bitumen, swells while 
burning with a long and smoky flame, and yields ashiny 
and very porous coke. The ash—_122 per cent,—is 
found to contain sulpbur, chlorine, phosphoric acid, 
lime, magnesia and oxide of iron. 


Mr. Routledge held lately at a scientific meeting that 
the paper trade was probably the one which turned to 
immediate use more waste producta than any other. In 
it were utilized cotton, flax, hemp and jute waste, and 
old ropes and canvas rags. In fact, the paper manufac- 
turer could turn to profitable purpose any vegetable fibre. 


Some Curious Facts were lately related regarding 
bydrophobia before the Academy of Sciences, Paris, by 
M. Bert. It seems that inoculation with mucus from the 
respiratory passages of a mad dog caused rabies, but that 
with the salivary liquids did not. Reciprocal trans- 
fusion of blood between a healthy and a mad dog caused 
no rabies in the former. 


Dr. Neuber, at the late Congress of German Surgeons, 
spoke highly of the antiseptic virtue of peat or black 
earth, which is filled into bags made of loose gauze and 
laid over wounds. The bags are held in place by bandages 
of the same material. There seems to be little or no 
necessity to change the dressing. All secretions are 
rapidly absorbed by the earth or turf, and the healing 
proceeds very rapidly. 


Messrs. Mawson and Swan have made a small ac- 
cumulator weighing about five pounds, which is capable 
of working one lamp continuously for two hours when 
fully charged, or for a much longer time by turning off 
the light when not wanted. Irrespective of the use of 
the electric lamp for illuminating purposes, in combina- 
tion with very sensitive dry plates, it is all that is re- 
quired for the taking of micro-photographa, 


The President of the Geneva Congress says many 
hygienic advantages are to be derived by dwellers at 
altitudes of 1 500 to 3,000 feet in contradistinction to 
the effects produced in more lofty parts of the moun. 
tains of Switzerland, M. Bert, a French savant, has ex- 
perimented upon himself and friends, producing moun- 
tain sickness by air artificially rarefied, which is removed 
by the inbalation ofair with a full proportion of oxygen. 


Dull Gold may be cleaned in this way: Take eighty 
grams calcium hypecblorite, eighty sodium bi-carbonate 
and twenty sodium chloride, aad treat the mixture with 
three litres of distilled water. It must be kept for use in 
well-corked bottles, Goods to be cleansed are put ina 
basin and covered with the mixture. After some time 
they are taken ou}, washed, rinsed in alcohol and dried in 
sawdust. The articles then bave the same appearance 
as if new. 

Physicists have long regarded odors as due to small 
particles thrown off by the odoriferous substances, but 
thé fact that some substances emit powertul odors for a 
great length of time without appreciable loss of weight 
makes this theory unsatisfactory. Light and heat are 
now explained as modes or forms of motion. This view 
is known as the undulatory theory, and it has been sug- 
gested lately that the phenomena of odors may be best 
accounted for by the same hypothesis. 


When the supply of coal gets short elsewhere the 
world can turn to China for ‘‘ black diamonds.”’ A recent 
report shows that in that country the supply of 
antbracite coal is not less than 630,000,000,000 of tons, 
and the bituminous coal area is just as large. The report 
says that, taking what is left in other parts of the 
world with the Chinese coal area, we need not fear a fuel 
famine. He thinks that the supply in the Chinese pro- 
vince of Shan-si alone will last the world about 4,200 
years. 

Among the many amazing things told by Professor 
Langley about the sun js, that, if a bed of coal of the size 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and ten feet thick, were 
suddenly shoveled into the sun, it would be used up in 
keeping up the present energy of the sun for just one- 
bundredth part of a second. Another of bis illustrations 
of the sun’s energy is his estimate that the rain‘all on 
Manbattan Island for three months, loaded ag ice, 
would fill a train extending from Jersey City to San 
Francisco. 


A New Industry bas recently sprung up in Sweden. In 
most parts of that country enormous quantities of 
blanched and bleached mosses are found that grew ages 
ago These old mosses are now gathered and made into 
paper, which is found to be very fine in quality. A 
manufactory of paper from this material has beguao 
Operations near Joenkoeping, and is turning out paper in 
all degrees of excellence, from tissue to sheets three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. These latter are harder 
than wood. 


To Ascertain and exhibit the amplitude of telephonic 
vibrations to an iron plate of a Bell telephone, two smali 
glass disks were fixed, giving Newton's rings. On speak- 
ing loudly to the telephone, at a distance of five or six 
miles, the rings lost distinctness and disappeared. The 
displacement by a continuous sound was estimated by 
rotating a disk, with slits, before the instrument. With 
a certain velocity the rings returned, and then, on 
blowing through the disk, the sound was fn unison with 
that of the telepbone. 


A Fresh Portrait of Columbus has lately been dis- 
covered in the Madrid Museum, For some years an oil 
painting representing a white-haired man in an e'ght- 
eenth century wig bad borne the name of the great 
explorer, but the costume was of a much later date than 
the time of Columbug, and this anachronism, together 
with several otber circumstances, made the iaspector of 
the Museum suspect that the p'cture had been tampered 
with. Rubbing the paint in one corner, he found the 
gilt letter ‘““C’? underneath, and by scraping a little 
further the inscription, ‘‘Columbus Ligur . Novi Orbis 
Reptor,’’ was discovered. Gradually the outer coating 
was peeled away, revealing an excellent likeness of 
Culumbus as a) oung man ° 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


AntHony Trottore left an autobiography, 
which his son is to publish. 


Tux late Louis Blanc left $5,000 to Parisian 
children who have been deserted by their parents. 


Herr Cart von Ersenpecuer, the newly-ap- 
pointed German representative at Washington, sailed for 
New York on the 28th ultimo. 


Mr. Leicx Smit has presented £1,000 to the 
Royal Geographical Society in recognition of the interest 
it had taken in his Polar expedition. 


Francis Murpny, the temperance talker, is 
now in Scotland, and writes home that ‘‘the work goes 
on grandly’ there, He expects to return to this coun- 
try soon. . . 


WrtiraM H.Vanpernitt has just added $100,000 
to his $1,000,000 endowment of Vanderbilt University. 
The late Mrs Atkinson, of Memphis, left the same in- 
stitution $50,000. 


Mrs. Hester von per Linpg Jackson, of 
Newark, N. J., celebrated her one hundred and {first 
birthday last week. She enjoys good health, and ber 
faculties are well preserved. 


Srn Epwarp Mortimer Arcaipa_p, K.C.M.G., 
the British Consul-general in this city, who retires after 
twenty five years’ service, was given a dinner at Del- 
monico’s, last week, by prominent citizens. 


Fatuer Martingav, 2 Roman Catholic priest 
in Montreal, is waking up the churches of that city on 
the temperance question, and has obtained, in a very 
short time, 6,000 pledges to total abstinence. 


Tue presidency of the National Rifle Associas 
tion bas been offered to General Grant, but he has do- 
clined on the ground that his time is now so much occu- 
pied that it would be impossible for bim to attend to the 
duties of the office. 


Jessz Pomeroy, “the boy fiend” as he is 
called, who ia serving a life sentence in the Massachu- 
setts State Prisun for murder, is preparing a lengthy 
statement of his case, which he will present to Governor 
Butler as an application for pardon. 


Mrs. Metvitue, wife of the Arctic explorer, is 
in fresh trouble, Her three children are seriously ill— 
the eldest with pneumonia, and the two little ones with 
measics, They are living on the third floor of a house 
in West Philadelphia, and are said to be in actual want. 


Frep Arcuer, the famous English jockey, was 
married at Newmarket last week to Miss Nellie Dawson, 
the eldest daughter of John Dawson, the trainer. New- 
market was crowded with visitors, and nearly all the 
racing aristocracy contributed presents to the valuo of 
nearly £1,000. 


A majority of the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church have consented to the consecration of 
the Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D. D., of New Orleans, 
as Asgistant Bishop of Mississippi. Dr Thompson will, 
in all probability, accept, and bis consecration will také 
place as soon as the preliminaries cap be arfanged. 


Dr. Ronert W. Lanpis, the most eminent of 
the Kentucky Presbyterian divines, who died recently at 
Danville, was a man of peculiar habits, lived the life of a 
hermit, cooked bis own meals, and slept on a rough 
plank in a garret. Ho was the author of many doctrinal 
works, and a contributor to several reviews and news- 
papers. 

Jupcse Epwarp I. Sanrorpb, of the Connecticut 
Superior Court, has resigned the secretaryship of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroud, which he 
bas held for sixteen years, because of a Bill recently tn- 
troduced in the Legislature making it incompatible for 
any one to hold a position in the employ of a railroad 
company and a place on the Bench at the same time. 


Herman F, Stavs, the brave Milwaukee fire- 
man who rescued several lives at the burning of the 
Newhall House, has been presented with a gold watch 
by the Chamber of Commerce of that city. He bas de- 
clined a proposed testimonial ‘rom admiring cit:zens of 
Dubuque, magnan!mously writing: ‘‘ If you do anything, 
do it for the poor unfortunates—especially the scrvant- 
girls—who lost their all in that fire.” 


Tus Marquis of Lorne spent a day in New York 
city last week on bis way to Ottawa. He expressed 
great surprise at the wealth of the city, saying. ‘‘ What 
would take Englishmen fifty years to accomplish, 
Americans seem to accompHsh in one.’ He visited 
tbe Metropolitan Museum, and said that, if it grows as 
rapidly in the future as in the past it w'll soon rival 
either the British or South Kensington museums, 


Two years ago Oscar F. Brown, a well-known 
Wall Street banker, started a m'‘ssion in Filty second 
Street, near Tenth Avenue, one of the worst parts of 
New York city, with a view of trying to reform the peo 
ple there. He called it Zion Chapel, and became go in- 
terested in the work that he prepared himself for the 
ministry, deciding to devote the rest of hig life to that 
cause. He was ordained a few days ago, and proposes to 
build a church soon to accommodate the large crowd4 
that attend his services. 


Mary Keizer, a young student of the Pitts. 
burg School of Design, gave so much promise that per- 
sons interested in her contributed money to send her to 
Italy for higher study Her parents lately received a 
letter from her, saying that Baron Ferdinand Antonio 
Souello had asked her to marry him, and that she would 
like to do so; that ber poverty was sufficient proof that 
he had no mercenary design, and that bis character and 
social standing were excellent. The father made an in- 
vestigation, which res»ited satisfactorily, and the be- 
trothal took place. 


Mae. Nixsson tells a Cincinnati reporter that 
she will probably make her home in New York. ‘I 
have really nothing to bind me to the other aide of the 
water,”’ she said. ‘I, as you know, came from a 
peasant family. I am proud of it. My father and 
mother, who were Swedish peasants, are both dead. | 
am the youngest of a fam'ly of sevenchildren. Well, my 
brothers and sisters are still alive. They are yet peas- 
ants, fond of their free life, and will never change, I can 
understand them; but with the change that has taken 
place in mo by education, musically and otherwise, aod 
by my association in the world, they cannot understand 
me.”’ 

Tue Empress Eugénie, whose recent visit to 
Paris occasioned such a commotion, has written to the 
London Post that her sole dosire in visiting Paris was to 
bring about a perfect reconciliation in the Bonaparte 
family. Prince Napoleon, she says, was a thoro in the 
side of the Empire, but she forgave him and went to 
Parts to show her sympatby for the bead of the house 
of Bonaparte. She declares that she has oo future in 
France, and will never leave the country which contains 
the asbes of her husband and ber only son, aod con 
cludes her most imperial and womanly letter thus: 
‘¢That tranqu Ility may be restored to France under 
whatever goverument she may choose to maintato, is the 
prayer of one to whom all earthly ambit'ons are for over 
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THE VALENTINE. 


| ps ! give youa lift? Why, surely, jump in, sir, 

4 along o’ me. 

(Whoa! Dobbin, you critter!) Wal, yes, sir, the 
walkin’ is rough, I see. 

You're a stranger in these parts, I take it. Goin’ 
to stop a spell? 

S’pose you'll put up to the tavern? Oh, yes, they 
will feed you well. 

What’s the news of the vitiage? Wal, stranger, 
I'll own ye-hev me thar. 

I ain’t no hand fur a gossip; don’t hear any news, 
I deciar’. 

An’ my old woman, she tells me a man ain’t only 
halt wise 

Ef he don’t keep his ears wide open, and larn how 
to use his eyes. 


Wal, yes, when I was a youngster, I used to be 
peart an’ spry, 

And’ there ain’t a contentcder couple now than my 
wife an’ I; 

But we had a sorrer that come to us more’n ten 
year ago, 

An’ it sorter shadowed our lives, like a hurt long 
healin’, you know. 

Five years would a been long enough, sir, to leave 
a putty deep scar, 

But to double that time seems a’most Ike pushin’ 
a trouble too far; 

An’ he was our only child, sir, the boy that ran 
off to sea, 

An’, though he had been a wild un, we loved him, 
his mother an’ me. 


Ile was just a lad—but eighteen, sir, the month 
that he ran away, 

An’ iv’s hard to say, but there’s come not a line 
from him sence that day. 

Whether he’s drownded, or killed, only God an’ 
the angels may know, 

Lut his mother an’ me are a-waitin’ some message 
to tell us so, 

ts’s lonely enough for us both, but I’ve done my 
best, sir, to cheer 

An’ comfort my dear oJd woman thro’ each long 
waitin’ year; 

An’ to-day, while down to the village, a thought 
cane inter my head, 

(For to-morrer 13a Valentine’s Day, sir,) an’ 80 to 
myself I sald— 


*T’ll play that Betsey an’ me was ’way back to our 
courtin’ time, 

An’ I'll buy her a Valentine--somethin’ nice, with 
picter an’ rhyme !”’ 

An’ so I’ve got it all safe, sir—the purtiest one I 
could find, 

An’ my old woman’ll know that I have her allers 
in mind, 

Go home with me, did you say, sir? Wal, I don’t 
know as I mind, 

Tho’ wife won’t be dressed for comp’ny, an’ our 
food ain't the hotel kind; 

But if you'll jest take pot-luck, sir, why wife an’ 
me'll be glad, 

Yor the sake of your two blue eyes, like them that 
our own boy had, 


What’s that you say? Will I let you give Betsey 
a Valentine, too ? 

Why, surely, I won't gainsay it, but Betsey ain’t 
nothin’ to you. 

An’ it’s kind of you, stranger—but see, sir, here is 
my gate—(hold on! 

Why, whar is the feller goin’? This beats creation, 
I swan !) 

Say, wife, old woman, come out here? (Why, 
surely that’s Betsey’s scream !) 

Whoa! Dobbin, you pesky critter !—law, I must 
bo hevin’ a'dream, 

Else why is my woman kissin’ the face o’ that 
stranger so, 

An’—— Oh! praise God for His goodness, I’ve 
brought her our son, I know! 

MARY D. BRINE. 
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HEART AND SCIENCE: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 


By Wickre COoLtins, 
[The Right of Translation is Reserved,] 


CHAPTER LXII.—(CONTINUED), 


ETWEEN twelve and one o’clock in the 
afternoon, Ovid left his lodgings, to go 
to the neighboring livery stable, and 

choose an open carriage. The sun was shining 
and the air was brisk and dry, after the stormy 
night. It was just the day when he might 
venture to take Carmina out for a drive. 

On his way down the street, he heard foot- 
steps behind him, and felt himself touched on 
the shoulder. He turned — and discovered Ben- 
julia. On the point of speaking resentfully, he 
restrained himself. There was something in 
the wretch’s face that struck him with horror. 

Benjulia said, “I won't keep you long; I 
want to know one thing. Will she live or 
die?’ 

“ Her life is safe—I hope.” 

“Through your new mode of treatment ?”’ 

His eyes and his voice said more than his 
words. Ovid instantly knew that he had seen 
the book, and that the book had forestalled 
him in the discovery to which he had devoted 
his life. Was it possible to pity a man whose 
hardened nature never pitied others? All 
things are possible to a large heart. Ovid 
shrank from answering him. 

Benjulia spoke again. 

“When we met that night at my garden 
gate,’ he said, “ you told me my life should 
answer for her life if she died. My neglect 





has not killed her—and you have no need to | 


keep your word. But I don’t get off. Mr. Ovid 
Vere, without paying the penalty. You have 
taken something from me which was dearer 
than life. I wished to tell you that—I have 
mo more to say.” 

Ovid silently offered his hand. 

Benjulia’s head drooped in thought. The 
‘one generous protest of the man whom he had 





Leaving the street, he went round to Fair- 
field Gardens, and rang the bell at Mr. Gal- 
lilee’s door. The bell was answered by a 
polite old woman—a stranger to him among 
the servants. 

‘Is Zoe in the house ?”’ he inquired. 

‘“‘ Nobody’s in the house, sir. It’s to be let, 
if you please, as soon as the furniture can be 
moved.” 

“Do you know where Zoe is? I mean Mr. 
Gallilee’s youngest child.” : 

“I’m sorry to say, sir, I’m not acquainted 
with the family.” 

He waited at the door, apparently hesitat- 
ing what to do next. 

“Tl go up-stairs,” he said suddenly; “I 
want to look at the house. You needn't go 
with me; J] know the way.” 

* Thank you kindly, sir!” 

He went straight to the schoolroom. The 
repellent melancholy of an uninhabited place 
had falien on it already. The plain furniture 
was not worth taking care of ; it was battered 
and old, and left to dust and neglect. There 
were two common deal writing desks, for- 
merly used by the twogirls. One of them was 
covered with splashes of ink, varied here and 
there by barbarous caricatures of faces, in 
which dots and strokes represented eyes, 
noses and mouths. He knew whese desk this 
was, and opened the cover of it. Inthe recess 
beneath were soiled tables of figures, torn 
maps and dogs-eared writing- books. The 
ragged paper cover of one of these last bore on 
its inner side a grotesquely imperfect inscrip- 
tion :- my cop bovk zo. He tore off the cover 
and put it in the breast-pocket of his coat. 

“] should have liked to tickle her once 
more,” he thought, as he went down-stairs 
again. The polite old woman opened the door, 
courtesying deferentially. He gave her half- 
a-crown. * God bless you, sir!’ she burst out, 
in a gush of gratitude. 

He checked himself, on the point of stepping 
into the street, and looked at her with some 
curiosity. ‘*Do you believe in God?” he 
asked. 

The old woman was even capable of making 
a confession of faith politely. “ Yes, sir,” she 
said, ‘‘if you have no objection.” 

He stepped into the street. “I wonder 
whether she’s right?’ he thought. ‘‘It doesn't 
matter; I shall soon know.” 

The servants were honestly glad to see him 
when he got home. They had taken it in turn 
to sit up through the night, knowing his reg- 
ular habits, and feeling the dread that some 
accident had happened. Never before had 
they seen him so fatigued. He dropped help- 
lessly into his chair ; his gigantic body shook 
with shivering fits. The footman begged him 
to take some refreshment. ‘Brandy and raw 
eggs.’ These being brought to him, he told 
them to wait until he rang—and locked the 
door when they went out. 

After waiting until the short Winter day- 
light was at an end the tootman ventured to 
knock, and ask if the master wanted lights. 
He replied that he had lit the candles for him- 
self. No smell of tobaccu-smoke came from 
the room ; and he had let the day pass without 
going to the laboratory. These were protent- 
ous signs. The footman said to his fellow-ser- 
vants, ‘‘There’s something wrong.” The ser- 
vants looked at each other in vague terror. 
One of them said, “ Hadn’t we better give 
notice to leave?’’? And the other whispered a 
question: “Do you think he’s committed a 
crime ?” 

Towards ten o’clock the bell rang at last. 
Immediately afterwards they heard him call- 
ing to them from the hall. “I want you all 
three up here.” 

They went together—the two women antici- 
pating a sight of horror, and keeping close to 
the footman. The master was walking quietly 
backwards and forwards in the room; the 
table had pen and ink on it, and was covered 
with writings. He spoke to them in his cus- 
tomary tones ; there was not the slightest ap- 
pearance of agitation in his manner. 

‘*T mean to leave this house and go away,” 
he began. ‘ You are dismissed from my ser- 
vice for that reason only. Take your written 
characters from the table; read them, and 
say if there is anything tocomplain of.’ There 
was nothing to complain of. On another part 
of the table there were three little heaps of 
money. ‘A month's wages for each of you,”’ 
he explained, * in place of a month’s warning. 
I wish you good luck.’’ One of the women 
(the one who had suggested giving notice to 
leave) began tocry. He took no notice of this 
demonstration and went on. “I want two of 
you todo me a favor before we part. You 
will please witness the signature of my Will.” 
The sensitive servant drew back directly. 
‘““No!’ she said, “Icouldn’t do it. I never 
heard the Death-watch before in Winter-time— 
I heard it all last night.” 

The other two witnessed the signature. 
They observed that the Will was a very short 
one. It was impossible not to notice the only 
legacy lett; the words crossed the paper just 
above the signatures, and only occupied two 
lines: “I leave to Zoe, youngest daughter of 
Mr. John Gallilee, of Fairfield Gardens, Lon- 
don, everything of which I die possessed.” 
Excepting the formal introductory phrases, 
and the statement relating to the witnesses — 
both copied from a handy book of law, lying 
open on the table—this was the Will. 

The female servants were allowed to go 
down stairs, after having been informed that 


| they were to leave the next morning. The 


footman was detained in the dining-room. 

‘| am going to the laboratory,” the master 
said, ‘‘and I want a few things carried to the 
door.” 

The big basket for waste paper, three times 
filled with letters and manuscripts, the books, 
the medicine-chest, and the stone jar of oil 
from the kitchen—these, the master and the 
man removed together, setting them down at 


in'ured spoke in that outstretched hand. He | the laboratory door. It wasa still, cold, star- 


tooked at Ovid. 
“No!” he said~and walked away. 


° 


light Winter's night. The intermittent shriek 
of a railway whistle in the distance was the 


only sound that disturbed the quiet of the 
time. 

“‘ Good-night !” said the master. 

The man returned the salute, and walked 
back to the house, closing the front door. Le 
was now more firmly persuaded than ever 
that something was wrong. In the hall, the 
women were waiting for him. ‘“ What does it 
mean?" they asked. “Keep quiet,’’ he said ; 
“ I’m going to see.” 

In another minute, he was posted at the 
back of the house, behind the edge of the wall. 


light of the lamps in the laboratory streaming 
through the open door, and the dark figure of 
the master coming and going, as he removed 
the objects left outside into the building. Then 
the door was shut, and nothing was visible 
but the dim glow that found its way to the 
skylight, through the white blind inside. 

He boldly crossed the open space of ground, 
resolved to try what his ears might discover, 
now that his eyes were useless. He posted 
himself at the back of the laboratory, ciose to 
one of the side walls. 

Now and then he heard—what had reached 
his ears when he had been listening on former 
occasions—the faint whining cries of animals. 
These were followed by new sounds. ‘Three 
smothered shrieks, succeeding each other at 
irregular intervals, made his blood run cold. 
Had three death-strokes been dealt on some 
suffering creatures, with the same suddenand 
terrible certainty? Silence, horrible silence, 
was all that answered. In the distant railway 
there was an interval of peace. 

The door was opened again ; the flood of 
light streamed out on the darkness. Suddenly, 
the yellow glow was spotted by the black fig- 
ures of small swiftly-running creatures—per- 
haps cats, perhaps rabbits— escaping from the 
laboratory. The tall form of the master fol- 
lowed slowly, and stood revealed watching 
the flight of the animals. In a moment more, 
the last of the liberated creatures came out — 
alarge dog. limping as if one of its legs was 
injured. It stopped as it passed the master, 
and tried to fawn on him. He threatened it 
with his hand. “Be off with you, like the 
rest!’ he said. The dog slowly crossed the 
flow of light, and was swallowed up in dark- 
ness. 

* The last of them that could move was gone. 
death-shrieks of the others had told their 
ate. 

But still, there stood the master alone—a 
grand black figure, with its head turned up to 
the stars. The minutes followed one another; 
the servant waited and watched him. The 
solitary man had a habit, well known to those 
about him, of speaking to himself ; not a word 
escaped him now ; his upturned head never 
moved ; the bright wintry heavens held him 
spellbound. 

At iast, the change came. Once more the 
silence was broken by the scream of the rail- 
way whistle. 

He started like a person suddenly roused 
from deep sleep, and went back into the labor- 
atory. The last sound then followed—the 
locking and bolting of the door. 

The servant left his hiding-place ; the mas- 
ter’s secret was no secret now. Ue hated 
himself for eating that master’s bread and 
earning that master’s money. One of the 
ignorant masses, this man! Mere sentiment 
had a strong hold on his stupid mind ; the re- 
membrance of the poor wounded dog. com- 
panionable and forgiving under cruel in- 
juries, cut into his heart like a knife. His 
thought, at that moment, was an act of trea- 
son to the royalty of Knowledge—“I wish to 
God I could lame him, as he has lamed the 
dog!” Another fanatic! Another fool! Oh! 
Science, be merciful to the fanatics, and the 
fools! 

When he got back to the house, the women 
were still on the lookout for him. “ Don’t 
speak to me now,” he said. “Get to your 
beds. And, mind this—let’s be off to-morrow 
morning before he can see us.” 

There was no sleep for him when he went 
to his own bed. 

The remembrance of the dog tormented 
him. The other lesser animals were active, 
capable of enjoying their liberty and finding 
shelter for themselves. Where had the maimed 
creature found arefuge on that bitter night? 
Again and again, and again, the question 
forced its way into his mind. He could endure 
it no longer. Cautiously and quickly—in 
dread of his extraordinary conduct being per- 
haps discovered by the women—he dressed 
himself and opened the house door to look for 
the dog. , 

Out of the darkness on the step there rose 
something dark. He put out his hand. A 
persuasive tongue, gently licking it, pleaded 
for a word of welcome. The crippled ani- 
mal could only have got to the door in one 
way ; the gate which protected the inclosure 
must have been left open. First giving the 
dog a refuge in the kitchen, the footman—rig- 
idly performing his last duties—went out to 
close the gate. 

At his first step into the inclosure he stupped, 
panic-stricken. The starlit sky over the 
laboratory was vailed in murky red. Roaring 
flame and spouting showers of sparks poured 
through the broken skylight. Voices from 
the farm raised the first cry—Fire! fire! 

= * * * * 





At the inquest, the evidence suggested sus- 
picion of incendiarism and suicide. The pa- 
| pers, the books, the oil betrayed themselves 
{as combustible materials, carried into the 
| place for a purpose. The medicine-chest was 
| known (by its use in cases of illness among 
| the servants) to contain opium. Adjourned 
| inquiry elicited that the laboratory was not in- 
| sured. and that the deceased was in comfort- 
| able circumstances. What were the motives? 
| One intelligent man, who had drifted into the 
jury, was satisfied with the evidence. He held 
that the desperate wretch had some motive of 

| his own for first poisoning himself, and then 
setting fire to the scene of his labors Having 





Looking out from this place, he could see the | 





a majority of eleven against him he gave way, 
and consented to a merciful verdict of death by 
misadventure. The hideous remains of what 
had once been Benjuiia found Christian 
burial. His brethren of the torture-table at- 
tended the funeral in large numbers. Vivi- 
section had been beaten on its own field of 
discovery. They honored the martyr who had 
fallen in their cause. 





CHAPTER LXIIt 


HE life of the New Year was still only 
numbered by weeks, when a modest little 
marriage was celebrated— without the know- 
ledge of the neighbors, without a crowd in the 
church, and without a wedding breakfast. 

Mr. Gallilee (honored with the office of giv- 
ing away the bride) drew Ovid into a corner 
before they left the house. ‘She still looks 
delicate. poor dear,” he said. “ Do you-really 
consider her to be well again ?” 

‘As well as she will ever be,” Ovid an- 
swered. “ There has been time lost which no 
care and no devotion can regain. I will make 
her a happy woman. Leave the rest to me.” 

Teresa and Mr. Mool were the witnesses ; 
Maria and Zoe were the bridesmaids; they 
were waiting to go to church, until one other 
eagerly expected person joined them. There 
was a general inquiry for Miss Minerva. Car- 
mina astonished everybody, from the bride- 
groom downwards, by announcing that cir- 
cumstances prevented her best and dearest 
friend from being present. She smiled and 
blushed as she took Ovid’s arm. ‘* When we 
are man and wife, and I am quite sure of 
you,” she whispered, “I will tell you what 
nobody else must know. In the meantime, 
darling, if you can give Francis the highest 
place in your estimation—next to me-—you 
will only do justice to our best friend.” 

She had a little note hidden in her bosom, 
while she said those words. It was dated on 
the morning of her marriage : ‘‘ When you re- 
turn from the honeymoon, Carmina, I shall be 
the first friend who opens her arms and her 
heart to you. Forgive me if I am not with you 
to-day. You know that you can trust me now. 
But we are all human—Don’t tell your hus- 
band.” 

It was her last weakness. Carmina never 
had to make excuses for Minerva again. 

There might have been a moment's sadness, 
when the married pair went away to their 
happy new life, but for Zoe. Polite Mr. Mool, 
bent on making himself agreeable to every- 
body, paid his court to Mr. Gallilee’s youngest 
daughter. “ And who do you mean to marry, 
my little miss, when you grow up?” the 
lawyer asked, with feeble drollery. 

Zoe looked at him in grave surprise. “ That’s 
all settled,” she said ; “ I’ve got a man waiting 
for me.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, indeed! And who may he be 2” 

“Donald !” 

“That’s a very extraordinary child of 
yours,” Mr. Mool said to his friend, as they 
walked away together. 

Mr. Gallilee absently agreed. ‘‘Has my 
message been given to my wife?” he asked. 

Mr. Mool sighed and shook his head. 
‘“Messages from her husband are as com- 
pletely thrown away on her,” he answered, 
“as if she were still in the asylum. In justice 
to yourself, consent toan amicable separation, 
and I will arrange it.” 

“Have you seen her? 

“T insisted on it before I met her lawyers. 
She declares herselt to be an infamously in- 
jured woman-—and, upon my honor, she 
proves it, from her own point of view. ‘My 
husband never came near me in my illness, 
and took my children away by stealth. My 
children were so perfectly ready to be re- 
moved from their mother, that neither of 
them had the decency to write me a letter. 
My niece contemplated shamelessly escaping 
to my son, and wrote him a letter vilifying 
his mother in the most abominable terms. 
And Ovid completes the round of ingratitude 
by marrying the girl who has behaved in this 
way.’ I declare to, you, Gallilee, that was 
how she put it! ‘AmI to blame,’ she said, 
‘for believing that story about the girl's 
mother? It’s acknowledged that the man 
made love to her~the rest is a matter of 
opinion. Was I wrong to lose my temper, 
and say what I did say to this so-called nivce 
ot mine? Yes, I was wrong, there; it is the 
only case in which there is a fault to find with 
me. Lut hadIno provocation? Have I not 
suffered? I will have nothing more to do 
with the members of my heartless family. 
The rest ot my life is devoted to intellectual 
society, and the ennobling pursuits of science. 
Let me hear no more, sir, of you and your 
employers.’ She rose like a queen and 
bowed me out of the room. I declare to you, 
my flesh creeps when I think of her.” 

“If I leave her now,’’ said Mr. Gallilee, “I 
leave her in debt.” 

“Give me your word of honor not to men- 
tion what Iam going to tell you,” Mr. Mool 
rejoined. “Jfshe needs money the best man 
in the world has offered mea _ blank check to 
fillin for her—and his name is Ovide Vere.” 





As THE season advanced two social enter- 
tainments, which offered the most complete 
contrast to each other, were given in London 
on the same evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ovid Vere had a pleasant lit- 
tle dinner party to celebrate their return. 
Teresa (advanced to the dignity of housc- 
keeper) insisted on stuffing the tomatoes and 
cooking the macaroni with her own hand. 
The guests were Lord and Lady Northlake, 
Maria and Zoe, Miss Minerva and Mr. Mool. 
Mr. Gallilee was prescnt as one of the house- 
hold. While he was in London he and his 
children lived under Ovid’s roof. When they 
went to Scotland Mr. Gallilee had a cottage of 
his own (which he insisted on buying) in Lord 
Northlake’s park. He and Zoe drank too much 
champagne at dinner. The fathar made a 
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speech, and the daughter sang, ‘“‘ We’re gayly 
et.” 

. In another quarter of London there was a 

party which filled the street with carriages, 

and which was reported in the newspapers 

the next morning. 

Mrs. Gallilee was At Home to Science. The 
professors of the civilized universe rallied 
round their fair friend. France, Italy and 
Germany bewildered the announcing servants 
with a perfect Babel of names—and Great 
Britain was grandly represented. Those 
three superhuman men, who had each had a 
a peep behind the vail of creation, and dis- 
covered the mystery of life, attended the party 4 
and became centres of three circles—the circle 
that believed in “ protoplasm,” the circle that 
believed in “bioplasm,’’ and the circle that 
believed in “atomized charges of electricity, 
conducted into the system by the oxygen of 
respiration.” Lectures and demonstrations 
went on all through the evening, all over the 
magnificent room engaged for the occasion. 
In one corner, a tair philosopher in blue velvet 
and point lace took the Sun in hand. ‘The 
sun’s life, my friends, begins with a nebulous 
infancy and a gaseous childhood.” In another 
corner a gentleman of shy and retiring man- 
ners converted “ radiant energy into sonorous 
vibrations ”’— themselves converted into scnor- 
ous poppings by waiters and champagne bot- 
tles at the supper-table. Inthe centre of the 
room the hostess solved the serious problem 
cf diet, viewed as a method of assisting tad- 
poles to develop themselves into frogs—with 
such cheering results that these last lively 
beings joined the guests on the carpet, and 
gratified intelligent curiosity by explorations 
on the stairs. Within the space of one remark- 
able evening three hundred illustrious people 
were charmed, surprised, instructed and 
amused, and when Science went home it left a 
conversazione (for once) with its stomach well 
filled. At two in the morning Mrs. Gallilee 
sat down in the empty room and said to the 
learned friend who lived with her : 

“« At last I’m a happy woman!” 

THE END. 








Science and the Soap-bubble. 


THE soap-bubble has now come within the reach 
of science. By means of those gauzy globes many 
beautiful and interesting experiments were made 
at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, during a 
lecture by Mr. D. 8. Holman, Actuary of the Insti- 
tute, on ‘Some Effects of Light and Sound.”” The 
instruments used were the Holman Lantern Micro- 
scope, and the same gentleman’s later invention, 
the Phoneidoscope, which may be freely translated 
into ‘‘seeing sound.” The former instrument con- 
sists of a metal box containing an oxy-hydrogen 
light, which is thrown at any angle by condensing 
lenses upon the object to be magnified. This light 
is reflected off at another angle through the magni- 
fying lens on to a screen, where the object is dis- 
played greatly magnified. 

The Phone:dcscope consists of a thin metal tube, 
on one end of which is a tin cup in whicha hole one 
inch square is cut, and at the other end is a large 
mouthpiece such as are used on speaking-tubes. 
The soap-bubble preparation is composed of oleate 
of soda and glycerine, and from it bubbles two feet 
in diameter and of exceeding brilllaucy can be 
blown. Some of these have kept forty-eight hours 
under glass. The lecturer dipped the small end of 
the phoneidoscope into a saucer filled with this 
preparation, which left a film across the square 
opening. The cone of light thrown from the lantern 
was then thrown upon the film and reflected upon 
the screen through the magnifying lens, making a 
figure of about four feet square. 

The effect was beautiful. At first nothing but a 
gray surface was seen, then gleams of color ap- 
peared, and in a moment the whole square was a 
mass of dazzling brilliancy, which would have put 
to shame any kaleidoscope ever made. Every in- 
stant the beautiful picture changed; now a wonder. 
ful design in reds and yellows, looking like a tea- 
store chromo of an Italian sunset; then shifting to 
a swarm of peacocks’ tails, or a pantomime trans- 
formation scene struck by lightning, and as sud- 
denly changing to a sombre view in blue and 
purple, or a rainbow dancing a waltz. After show- 
ing several of these pictures the lecturer proceeded 
to show the effects of sound upon the soap-bubble, 
A couplet was sung into a phonograph, the mouth- 
piece of which was placed against the mouthpiece 
of the phoneidoscope, and the crank was turned, 
As the sound issued forth a curious effect was pro- 
duced upon the picture. Geometrical figures in 
black appeared upon it, small and distinct when 
the notes were high, large and less clearly cut when 
the notes were low. Around and among these black 
figures whirled the always changing colors, red, 
blue, green and yellow, in all their varying shades, 
melting into one another too quickly for their 
blending to be followed by the eye. Human voices 
also sang to the soap-bubbles, and with equally 
curious results. It is proposed to exhibit this ex- 
periment on a very large scale as soon as the new 
jantern microscope now being made for the institu- 
tion is finished. 








The Culture of Rubber in Mexico. 


MEXIco is making a study of the culture of the 
rubber-plant. The hardiness of the plant is said to 
be such that its culture is exceedingly simple and 
inexpensive where the climate and soil are suitable. 
In much of the Mexican coast region almost the 
only expense is the weeding required when the 
plants are young to give them a chance to grow and 
strengthen. In fact, it is certain that, properly set 
out, the plants will grow and mature in spite of 
weeds, but are so retarded that it pays well to give 
them careful attention. Cotton can be cultivated 
simultaneously between the rows, and the culture 
of the cotton is sufficient to care for the rubber-trees 
also. The one drawback that has hitherto prevented 
many from engaging in so promising a flela is the 
fact that six years is the very least time in which 
the first returns can be expected from the culture of 
the rubber-tree, and in any but the most favorable 
circumstances this time is more likely to be length- 
ened out to eight or nine years. Should the expert- 
ments lately inaugurated result in any extensive 
cultivation of the caoutchouc-tree on the coast near 
Vera Cruz, the results may ultimately affect the 
trade, which just at present is so badly cornered 
that manufacturers are at their wits’ ends to obtain 
gum without paying two or three prices for it, 








Delicacies of a Chinese Restaurant. 


In Canton (writes a correspondent of the Troy 
Times), We Visited a restaurant where cats, rats and 
dogs were served for food. Dog steak, fried rat, or cat 
stew were to be hadatany hour. It has often been 
denied, and many affirm that it Is only one of the 
old Peter Parley’s stories, that the Chinese eat these 
things. But it is true. We saw a whole puppy 
We saw a table full of 


stewing ina large kettle. 





men satisfying their hunger with dog meat, and 
they ate with a hearty relish. We saw cats and 
pups in cages for sale, and rats hung up waiting for 
purchasers. The dishes looked savory, and the 
price of a meal was “dog-cheap’’; but we did not 
indulge in any ‘“*bow-wow” soup, or feline steak, 
or rodent pot-pie. We weren’t hungry just then. 
The Celestials will tell you “rat number one good 
eatee,”’ and show you rats skinned, rats salted, rats 
dried, rats hung up by the tails and rats strung on 
strings. If you doubt the genuineness of the article, 
the proprietor will show you the meat with the hair 
and tal! attached for identification. Cat meat is 
said to be a fine tonic, and rat is good for bald- 
headed men. Puppies and kittens are gonerally 
preferred; old dogs and tom cats are apt to be 
rather tough. Slack cats are supposed to be more 
nutritious than white ones, hence the following ad- 
vertisement seen in a shop window: ‘Black cats 
served hot at all hours, also snakes, rats and dogs.”’ 











The Overworked Supreme Court. 


ONE of the Justices of the Supreme Court, in dis- 
cussing the state of business, recently remarked: 
“ We are about three years behind on the calendar 
and are steadily falling more and more to the rear. 
The calendar gains on us about fifty cases a year. 
Sometimes we make a little headway, so that at the 
close of the term in the Spring we will be within 
two years and a half of catching up, but when we 
return again in the Fall we find that !t has fallen 
back to a little over three years, so that the average 
is about that. It is a mistake to suppose that a full 
Bench accelerates business, If anything, we go 
slower than we did before, simply for this reason: 
A team can go no faster than the slowest horse, and 
the decisions of the court are the result of the 
opinion of the body as a whole. A little of the 
manual and mechanical‘labor simply is escaped in 
the larger court, because there are more members 
to whom the business of writing the opinions may 
be given. Still, the larger the court the more apt 
there is to be a diversity of opinion, and the more 
Judges there are to discuss and settle any question 
which may arise, so that with nine of us itis harder 
to settle a question than with only five or seven. 
Still that is not the main consideration in the pro- 
gress of business. It matters little whether the 
court is large or small. We decide the cases prac- 
tically as fast as they can be presented tous. We 
are never over twenty cases behind the arguments. 
This is what consumes the time and not really the 
number of the Judges on the Bench. 

“The remedy is Judge Davis’s Intermediate Court 
Bill, which I hope will pass. This measure has 
had a singular fate. It has three times, in sub- 
stance, passed either one branch or the other dur- 
ing previous Congresses—twice, J think, through 
the Senate and once through the Wouse. It is prac- 
tically the same Bill which was introduced by 
Stephen A, Douglas in 1854, and which the country 
has been in need of ever since, but it fails of becom- 
ing a law owing to the fact that neither party is 
willing that the President of the other should make 
appointments, I hope that it may go through at 
this session, at any rate, and give the business of 
the country relief.’’ 





Russian Moderation in Poland. 


It is announced that the recent re-establishment 
of friendly relations between Russia and the Vati- 
can is the-prelude to a complete change in Russia’s 
attitude towards Poland, which has always been as 
Catholic as Ireland. By the new concordat a gene- 
ral amnesty will be granted to Polish prelates, and 
the Archbishop of Warsaw will be reinstated. Poles 
are henceforth to profess the Roman Catholic faith, 
and the priests may speak Polish to congregations 
among whom that language prevails. Russia, 
therefore, appears after long trial to have aban- 
doned the vain attempt to force her language and 
religion on an unwilling people. A very important 
change is further contemplated in regard to pro- 
perty. Since 1865, Poles have been prohibited from 
buying land in certain provinces, they were for- 
bidden to sell except to Russians, and could not 
devise real estate except to males or females in 
direct line of descent. Every Russian buying a cer- 
tain amount of land in Poland could obtain a patent 
of nobility. All these provisions were, however, 
constantly evaded, and it has been found that Ger- 
mans, and not Russians, got hold of most of the 
land sold, the Russian nominal purchaser being a 
man of straw and the mortgagee a German. 


A King’s Confession, 


THE King of Corea has made an extraordinary 
confession of sin. It is doubted if the ruler of any 
nation ever made one more extraordinary. ‘I 
have been for seventeen years at the head of the 
nation,” he says ‘although I was wanting in abil- 
ity. My administration has been a failure, and 
abuses have arisen in the Government through my 
fault. Irepent, but it is too late. Since I occupied 
the throne I have made many improvements in 
roads and other things, and both rich and poor 
have had to suffer under the burden. This is my 
sin. I have often altered the currency and sacri- 
ficed the interests of the people. This is my sin. 
Ihave acted against religious doctrines. I have 
wasted the revenue. This is my sin. Bribery has 
been carried on publicly. The complaints of the 
victimized have not reached myear. This is my 
sin. The taxes have been embezled and the busi- 
ness of the people ruined. This is mysin. I am 
ashamed to come before the people again. I will 
purify my mind and repent my former misdoings,” 


Deatheroll of the Week. 


JANUARY 28TH.—At Brooklyn, N.Y., Francis B. 
Fisher, a prominent Republican politician, aged 50; 
at Trenton, N.J., Charies P. Smith, ex-Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, aged 63; at New Haven, Conn., 
Charles E. Fowler, for fuurteen years City Engineer; 
at London, England, Frederick Martin, formerly 
Carlyle’s amanuensis; at Nice, France, Charles C. 
Thompson, formerly a leading New York merchent, 
aged 79. January 29th—At Brooklyn, N.Y., Daniel 
Chauncey, a leading business man, aged 61; at 
Newark, N.J., Stephen G. Gould, formerly a lead- 
ing architect, aged 74; at West Newton, Mass., Gear- 
fleld Learned, a veteran ship-news editor, aged 75; 
at Montreal, Canada, James Marshall, one of the 
oldest and wealthiest merchants; at San Francisco, 
Cal., Henry G. Langley, compiler of Pacific Coast 
Statistics and Directories, aged 70. January 30th— 
In New York city, Lewis Curtis, formerly a well- 
known merchant; at Jacksonville, Fla., Rev. H. B. 
McCollum, a veteran journalist, editor and pro- 
prietur of the Florida Union; at New Orleans, La., 
Alexander Dimitry, a distinguished linguist, and 
formerly Minister to Central America, aged 78. 
January 3ist—In New York city, Horatio N. Sher- 
wood, United States Postage Stamp Agent, aged 59; 
at Richmond, Va., Timothy O’Brien, a cavalry offi- 
cer in the Union Army during the war and active 
Democratic politician, aged 45; at Memphis, Tenn., 
Miles 8. Burns, ex-Mayor of Madison, Ind. ; at Paris, 
France, General Joseph Edward de la Motterouge, 
a veteran soldier, aged 80. February 1st-—At Oswego, 
N. Y., Benjamin Tracy, a prominent citizen, aged 
87; at Washington, D.C., E. Kingman, formerly @ 
prominent journalist, aged 86; at Dubuque, Iowa, 
Richard Bronson, a prominent citizen, February 
2—At East Greenwich, R.1I., Professor George W. 
Groene, instructor of modern languages at Brown 
University, and author of several biograpbical 
works, aged 71; at Newark, N.J., James Roberts, a 
leading manufacturer; at Norfolk, Va., Lewis M. 
Webb, ex-State Auditor; at Cadiz, Spain, Henrico 
Tamberlik, formerly a famous Italian tencr, aged 62. 





Facts of Interest. 


A FINE, bealthy child, about three years old, is 
living at Helena, Ark., who has three tongues in her 
mouth instead of one, which greatly hinder her 
speech. 

IN South Africa a bitter hostility prevails between 
the dogs belonging to the aborigines and those of 
the European settiers, whether Dutch.or English. 
If a straggler of either kind falls in with a number 
of the other he rarely escapes with his life. 


THE manufactory at Castleton.on-the-Hudson 
which makes our postal-cards turns out 1,250,000 a 
day, o one to every forty of our people the year 
round, 


THE title of the ‘City of Churches” has now 
passed from Brooklyn to Philadelphia, the latter 
city leading the list with 593 churches. New York 
comes next with 489, and Brooklyn is now third in 
the list with 285 churches. 


A BALTIMORE barkeeper recently had two arteries 
in his left hand severed by the bursting of a bottle 
of English ale which he was opening, and the flow 
of blood was stanched with great difficulty. 


GOVERNOR PATTISON is only the nineteenth Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania since the first Constitution of 
the State of Pennsylvania went into effect in 1790, 
The longest terms were those of Governors Mifflin, 
McKean and Snyder, the first three Governors, who 
served nine years each. There have been six who 
have served six years each, that is, two terms. 
Governor Hoyt, the retiring Governor, was the first 
to profit by the change in the Constitution length- 
ening the term to four years. Me. Pattison is the 
first Democratic Governor electei since 1858, 


MRS. SANFORD, the wife of General Sanford, of 
Florida, has presented the Episcopal Church in 
Sanford with the spire of a church at Ecloo. in 
Flanders. The spire is topped with a weathercock, 
wherein is placed the date ‘1571,’ when the Ecloo 
church was built, 


A VERITABLE Russian nobleman is employed at 
Chicago as driver of the smallpox ambulance, and 
he lives in thie hospital. He was exiled from home 
on account of his liberal views, but refuses to re- 
turn, though his father is anxious that he should. 
He spends money lavishly when he receives a 
remittance from his wealthy relatives, and the 
Russian Consul has directicus to furnish the 
prodigal son with money to return home whenever 
he feels disposed to do so, 


THE Mexican city of Chihuahua is rapidly becom- 
ing Americanized through its situation on the line 
of the Mexican Central Railroad, which has at- 
tracted many citizens from the United States. Flour 
mills, breweries, sugar refineries, street railroads, 
numerous stores and all the hotels are in the hands 
of Americans, 


A MAN in Australia recently died, leaving seven 
thousand dollars to be expended in Masses to be 
said for the deliverance of his soul from purgatory. 
The executor refused to pay over the money to the 
Church until it was legally proved that there was 
such a place as purgatory, and that the priests are 
really able to deliver souls from it by saying Masses. 


A MILAN trading company will shortly send an 
expedition to open up trade with King John of Abys- 
sinia. 


THE census office reports the number of perbons 
using wood for domestic fuel during 1880 as 
32,375,074. The amount of wood so consumed was 
140,537,439 cords, valued at $306,950,040. The amount 
of wood consumed by railroads and steamboats, 
in mining operations and in manufactures, was 
5,240,698 cords, valued at $15,012,333. In addition to 
this there were consumed 74,008,972 bushels of char- 
coal, valued at $5,276,736. 


DURING the excavations in connection with the 
construction of the new drainage system at Brent- 
ford, in England, a large number of antiquated 
horseshoes of various shapes were found imbedded 
in the gravel at a depth of eight feet. Antiquarians 
in the district suppose that they are the shoes of 
the cavalry horses which took part in the battle 
fought at Brentford in 1642, during the war with 
Charles I. and the Parliamentary Party, 


R. McKinstry, of Hudson, N. Y., owns the largest 
apple orchard in the world—30,000 trees on 300 acres, 


GENERAL C. A. EVANS, of Atlanta, uses a walking- 
stick made of a iimb from the oak tree under which 
Wesley preached his first sermon in America in 1745. 


THE bell used at Wellesley College, Massachusetts, 
is from an ancient Buddhist temple, in Japan, and 
was presented by Mr. J, L. Graves, of Boston. 


ACCORDING to the Revue Scientifique, railway travel- 
ing is safer in Norway and Sweden than elsewhere 
in Europe, a year often passing without a single 
fatal accident in either. In England and France one 
is killed out of every four and a half millions of 
passengers. Spain and America have the worst re- 
cord. 

JUSTICES BRADLEY, Matthews and Harlan, of the 
United States Supreme Court, were seen hanging to 
the straps of a three-cent bobtail car in Washington 
the other day. All the seats were occupied by colored 
employés from the Navy-yard. The Justices passed 
up tickets and played conductors for the workmen 
with great amiability. 


IRRIGATION has been tried in Western Kansas 
with marvelous results. Formerly it was thought 
that the dry plains stretching towards the Arkansas 
River were useless for agricultural purposes, The 
light and fickle rainfall, the dry air, the hot winds, 
and the long Summers were supposed to constitute 
a combination of unfavorable elements that it would 
be impossible to overcome. But broad ditches were 
dug that distributed the waters of the Arkansas 
over these tracts, and now they bloom like a garden, 
The crops yielded the past year were astonishing. 


IT is estimated that the yield from the ice harvest 
along the Hudson River will be nearly 3,000,000 tons, 
probably the largest ever known. 


ADVICES from the Canadian northwest state that 
ranch companies in the Bow River district have lost 
several thousand head of cattle owing to the severity 
of the Winter. 


THE exports from Yokohama during the year 
1882 amounted to $26,600,000 and the imports to 
$23,300,000. 

TWENTY-THREE theatres were burnt up last year 
in different parts of the world. 


CAPE BRETON is almost peopled with members of 
the Highland race. Gaelic is commonly spoken in 
the country parts. Early in the century one Scot- 
tish laird alone, Maclean of Coll, removed to Cape 
Breton, at his own expense, three hundred persons, 


TWENTY-EIGHT mining explosions occurred in 
England during 1882, fifteen of which were fatal, 
the number of deaths reaching ,241, exactly the 
average for the past thirty-two years. 


A MONUMENTAL tablet has been placed on the 
house at Genoa in which, a century ago, on October 
27th, 1782, Paganini was born. 


THAT wolves still exist in large numbers in France 
is shown by an official return just issued, wherein 
the sums paid by the Government for their destruc- 
tion during the last fiscal year is recorded. The 
amount annually voted with this gbject is 150,000 
francs, and the number of wolves killed during the 
twelve months by those who received rewards 
amounted to 1,225, 


THE Essex Institute, Salem, Mass, has the first 
shoe ever pegged by a machine, with a letter from 
tae inventor and patentee, and the original patent, 
signed by Andrew Jackson, Secretary Livingston 
und Attorney-gceneral Taney: 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 1! 


—JAPANESB army Officers have been sent to 
Germany to study the military system of that country. 


—Two of the leading Nihilist prisoners, a man 
and a woman, confined in the fortress of Peter and Paul, 
have become insane. 


—Tue Norwegian Radice!s are preparing as & 
personal demonstration iigainst King Oscar a proposal to 
reduce his allowance by 80,000 crowns. 


—Twenty members of the senior class of Hills- 
dale (Mich. ) College have been suspended for going on a 
sleigh ride after being forbidden to do so by the Faculty. 


—Tue German papers urge the establishment of 
an international court to take cognizance of all decisions 
concerning collisions at sea with the view of establishing 
international steering rules. 


—Tue Art Congress sitting in Rome has de- 
cided to hold an international exhibition in Rome every 
four years, and a national exbibition every two years in 
one of the chief towns of Italy. 


—Tue Society of the Army of the Potomac will 
hold its annual session at the national capital on May 
16th and 17th next. This will be the first meeting of the 
Society ever held at Washington. 


—Tue heaviest floods that have occurred in the 
British Lake District for twenty years prevailed last 
week. Lakes Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite joined, 
and a portion of Keswick was submerged. 


—Switzertanp has rejected the naturalization 
treaty proposed by the United States, according to which 
nationality is forfeited by residing for a certain period 
abroad, on the ground that this clause of the treaty is 
contrary to Swiss law. 


—A FAMILY of nine negroes, living on a planta: 
tion in Laurens County, S.C, recently killed and ate of 
a goose that had been bitten by a dog, supposed to bo 
mad. About two hours after the entire family became 
sick and four of them soon died. 


—TWENTY-SEVEN steam and eleven sail vessels 
and four tugs are to be stricken from the navy register 
under the Act of last August. Thirty of the vessels will 
be ssld at public auction, nine will be broken up, and 
three will be retained for various uses, 


—A so-caLLep “doctor” has been arrested at 
Worcester, Mass., for manslaughter, in having caused the 
death of a credulous female patient by treating her for 
fever with kerosene oil, giving her three sweats, which 
raised all the skin on her body until it came off. 


—Tue Mexican Central Railway Company, in 
calling for $6,000,000 with which to complete its line, 
announces that 646 miles have been constructed, leav- 
ing 555 miles to be built. The auditor certifies that the 
earnings and subsidy collections on the completed track 
will net the company $150,000 per month. 


—TueE Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company 
have decided to lay an additional track. The cost is 
estimated at $10,000,000, and the work can be done in 
two years, Operations bave been begun at three points 
on the Eastern Division, and on four points on the West 
Virginia Division, and 500 men are employed. 


—A Brantrorp (Conn.) woman lost her speech 
suddenly nearly fifteen years ago, and since then she bas 
been entirely dumb and able to converse only by signs, 
though understanding perfectly what was said to her. A 
few days ago she accidently fell from a chair, and when 
she had recovered from the shock, her power of speech 
had come back. ' 


--Two Mormon emussaries recently arrived in 
Rockville, 8S. C., and an d their lutention of enter- 
ing at once upon the work of proselyting. A committee 
of the young men of the town waited on them in the 
evening and warned them to leave the county within 
twenty-four bours on pain of being tarred and feathered 
and ridden on a rail—and they left. 





—A Braziu (Ind.) clergyman was recently sur- 
prised by the receipt of a letter containing $100, with 
the explanation that it came from a man whom he had 
married at some time during his m'nisterial career, and 
who was too poor to pay for the service ; but, having 
lived happily with his wife and prospered in business, 
he wished now to discharge the obligation. 


—Tue production of Bessemer steel ingots in 
the United States, last year, was 1,696,450 tons, being 
an increase over 1881 of ten per cent. The quantity of 
Bessemer steel rails produced in 1882 by the fourteen 
completed works was 1,334,349 tons, an incroase of six 
per cent. as compared with that of 1881. These figures 
do not cover rails made from imported steel blooms and 
open hearth steel rails. 


—Tue phenomenon of a moving bog can now be 
seen near Castlerea, in Ireland. The bog is a very large 
one, and, in consequenee of the recent heavy rains, has 
left its place, and is proceeding towards Castlerea, over- 
whelming thousands of acres of the adjoining country. 
Several farmhouses have already been overwhelmed, 
and the inmates have had narrow escapes. Part of 
Cant! 





is in danger. 


--An English company has applied to the au- 
thoritics baving in charge the demelition of the Tuileries 
for the material contained in the two-iateral pavilions. 
It is proposed to remove them piecemeal to London and 
rebuild them at the Crystal Palace. Some Russians have 
applied for part of the interior fittings of the main build- 
ing to deposit in a museum at St. Petersburg, and an 
American virtuoso is making efforts to purchase the 
great clock. 


—Tue United States Supreme Court has decided 
the miscegenation case of Toney Page against the State 
of Alabama, which was a criminal proceeding under a 
State law against a colored man for living in sexual rela- 
tions with a white woman. The court bolds that the law 
of Alabama prohibiting miscegenation is not in conflict 
with the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution or 
with civil rights legislation founded on it, for the reason 
that it applies the same punishment to both offenders, 
the black and the white, without discrimination. ; 


—Dnr. Horr, of Dahlonega, Ga., recently had » 
narrow escape from a terrible death. While exploring 
Tallulah Falls he fell, and only saved himself from being 
dashed to pieces by clinging to a narrow ledge 300 feet 
down the blaff and 100 feet above the bottom. At first 
it appeared impossible to rescue him; but, finally, five 
mn took ropes and worked their way down until they 
got withio fifty feet of him, when they threw hima 
rope, which he fastened about his body and was let 
down to the ground unharmed, after having been in the 
chasm two days. 


—Heavy snow-storms prevailed throughout the 
western part of the country last week, and a number of 
disastrous gnow-slides occurred in the Rocky Mountain 
region. One on Raby Peak, near Irwin, Col., buried 
eight men, killing one and fatally injuring two others ; 
another near Gothic, Col., buried 100 feo deep J. W. 
Goodspeed, a mine superintendent ; and a third near 
Crested Botte, Col., carried away at night a building 
containing thirty men, of whom soven were found dead 
and others fatally injured. Railroad travel in Minnesota 
and the Northwest generally was almost entirely stoppe 





for a day or two by the heavy snowfall : 
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| Fepruary 10, 1883. 


NEW YORK CITY.— THE TRANSLATION OF THE REMAINS OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP HUGHES — CARDINAL M‘CLOSKEY GIVING THE SOLEMN ABSOLUTION, 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE SERVICES IN THE CATHEDRAL, JANUARY 30TH. 


TRANSLATION OF ARCHBISHOP 
HUGHES’S REMAINS, 


CEREMONY of great interest to the Catholic 

population of New York city occurred on 
January 30th, when the remains of the late Arch- 
bishop Hughes were deposited in the crypt of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, on Fifth Avenue, The Arch- 
bishop died on the 3d of January, 1864, and four 
days later his body was laid in the vaults of the old 
St. Patrick’s Church in Mulberry Street, where it' 
tomained until last week, The remains were re- 


THE 


moved to the Cathedral on the afternoon of January 
29th, and were watched by a guard of honor during 
the night. Long before ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, the hour appointed for the ceremonies to begin, 
the Cathedral was filled with the largest assemblage 
which the great structure hasever contained. The 
casket containing the remains was placed on a 
catafalque in the central aisle. It wascovered with 
a black pall, edged with white, and four arches of 
candles burned about it. Hundreds of candles 
burned on the altar, and priests wearing rich vest- 
ments moved to and fro on the green carpet of the 
sanctuary, 
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At ten o’clock Dr. McDonnell, the master of cere- 
monies, led the chancel choir, in purple soutanes 
and lace surplices, from the sacristy. They pre- 
ceded one hundred priests, in black soutanes and 
lace surplices. The priests were ranged in the 
front pews, and the choir grouped near the chancel 
organ, under the lead of Father Lammel. Then 
the priests and choir chanted the office for the 
dead. As the last strains of the ‘‘ Benedictus”’ 
were uttered, the doors of the sacristy opened, and 
@ cross-bearer, upholding a golden processional 
cross and leading a train of acolytes, in purple cas- 
socks and lacesurplices,appeared. They preceded 
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Bishops Loughlin, of Brooklyn; McNierney, of 
Albany; McQuade, of Rochester; Wigger, of New- 
ark; Wadhams, of Ogdensburg; Conroy, Bishop in 
curiam: and O’Farrell, of Trenton. The bishops 
wore cassocks of black or violet, and mantillas of 
violet or black silk, and berrettas of black velvet. 
Then came Archbishop Corrigan, Coadjutor to Car- 
dinal McCloskey, who was robed for the celebration 
of a solemn requiem Mass, his mitre being of cloth 
of silver, and his chasuble of black watered silk 
embroidered in gold. At either side, in dalmatics 
of ‘gold-broidered watered black silk, were the 
assistant priest, Father McMahon, of St. Andrew’s, 


VIRGINIA,— VIEW OF THE JAMES RIVER FROM LIBBY HILL, SHOWING THE LANDING OF THE OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY.— SEE PAGE 422, 
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FRANCE. — M. CLEMENT ARMAND FALLIERES, 


THE NEW PREMIER, 


and the deacon and sub-deacon of the Mass, Fathers 
Donnelly, of 8t. Michael’s, and Barry, of New 
Brighton, 8. I. The Archbishop and his attending 
priest and deacons knelt at the foot of the altar, 
while the bishops entered stalls on the Gospel side 
of the altar. Soon after there issued from a door 
en this side of the altar a cross-bearer, who bore 
the jeweled, archiepiscopal cross of Cardinal 
McCloskey. Upon either side of him were taper- 
bearing acolytes. Following them were a thurifer, 
swinging a smoking golden thurible, and an in- 
cense-bearer. They were in advance of Cardinal 
McCloskey, who was attended by Monsignori Quinn 
and Preston, Vicars-General, in the mourning 
habit of their rank, and Private Secretary Farley. 
Cardinal McCloskey’s trailing soutane was of purple 
silk. It was bound about the waist with a sash of 
fringed violet silk, and overlaid with a surplice of 
lace of exceeding fineness. From his shoulders 
flowed a mantle of a light shade of violet watered 
silk, and the yards that would have trailed behind 
were held by two tiny pages, in violet cassocks and 
lace albs. The cape of the mantle was faced with 
ermine. Upon the Cardinal’s breast was his jew- 
eled pectoral cross, and his diamond-incrusted 
signet-ring flashed as he moved. The Cardinal’s 
whitening hair was surmounted with a red silk 
berretta. The Cardinal ascended his throne, Mon- 
signori Quinn and Preston taking seats on the right 
and the left at the head of the steps leading up to 
it. Then Archbishop Corrigan began the solemniz- 
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communion, Cardinal McCloskey 
swept down from his throne to a 
priedieu before the altar, and 
knelt with unmcoverod head; a 
lighted taper was placed in every 
visiting priest’s hand; acolytes, 
with lighted tapers, formed a bril- 
liant line behind the Cardinal. The 
choir was silent, and every knee 
was bent as Archbishop Corrigan 
elevated the glittering chalice. 
After the Mass, Monsignor Pres- 
ton delivered a glowing eulogy 
upon the deceased Archbishop. 
Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop 
Corrigan, and Bishops Loughlin, 
McQuade and MecNierney, then 
retired to the sacristy, but soon 
reappeared, wearing muntles of 
black watered silk, covered with 
golden broidery, and mitres of 
cloth of silver. The Cardinal took 
agolden aspersorium from an aco. 
lyte, and, dipping it in a golden 
vase of holy water, circled the bier, 
besprinkling it. Then he fed the 
live coals in a golden thurible with 
spoonfuls of incense taken from a 
golden cruse, and wreathed the 
bier with fragrant clouds. He read 
next the absolution. Then Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and the bishops in 
turn followed his example. Or- 
dinarily but one bishop delivers 
the absolution, but in deference to 
Archbishop Hughes’s high rank in 
the hierarchy, it was intoned by 
five. The acolytes, the priests, the 
bishops and the Cardinal then 
moved in slow procession towards 
the sacristy, and six young men in 
black, with black kid gloves, raised 
the coffin, still covered with the 
pall, from the bier, and followed 
to the entrance to the vaults be- 
neath the church. Behind them 
sei walked the sister and other sur- 
viving relatives of Archbishop 
Hughes. The Cardinal, bishops, 
and as many of the clergy as 
could, descended into the vaults, 
where the coffin was placed on a 
frame prepared to receive it, while Archbishop 
Corrigan blessed the receptacle, incensed and 
sprinkled it. The coffin was placed in the tomb, 
which was sealed, with a slab bearing the name 
and inscription as follows: ‘*Most Rev. John 
Hughes, first Archbishop of New York; died Jan- 
uary 3d, 1864’; and the ceremonies, which were 
unusually solemn and impressive throughout, 
came to anend. 





MR, WILLIAM H. SMITH, 


GENERAL AGENT OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


HE most important recent event in American 
journalism is the substantial union in a prac- 

tical working alliance of the New York and the 
Western Associated Press. While the former dis- 
tinct organizations are not changed, both have been 
brought into intimate and effective co-operation, 
and placed under the general executive control of 
Mr. William Henry Smith, whose portrait appears 
on this page of our paper. Mr. Smith, who upon 
the recent assumption of his duties transferred 
his headquarters from Chicago to New York, isa 
veteran newspaper-man of more than a quarter 
century’s active and practical experience. A native 
of Columbia County, New York, he removed in 
childhood with his parents to Ohio, and has from 
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early manhood been prominently 
identified with the journalism and 
politics of that State. An article 
written while at college “‘ America 
for Americans,’’ vigorously attack- 
ing the principles and methods of 
the secret Order of ‘‘ Know No- 
things,”’ attracted wide attention, 
and during the year following 
graduation Mr. Smith brought the 
Cincinnati weekly paper then in 
his charge squarely to the support 
of Salmon P, Chase in the contest 
for the nomination for Governor by 
the new Republican Party, and 
aided in driving the Know Nothing 
element fairly and finally out of the 
organization. Mr. Smith subse- 
quently became connected with tho 
Cincinnatl Commercial, and later 
with the Gazeite in an editorial ca- 
pacity, continuing in that service 
for several years. In 1863, after an 
active part in the famous Brough 
campaign, he became private se- 
cretary to the Governor, and a year 
later was elected by the Union Party 
Secretary of State for Ohio by 
nearly sixty thousand majority. 
While acting as Secretary of State, 
Mr. Smith was also Fund Commis- 
sioner for Ohio, having in charge 
the payment of interest on the 
State debt. In 1868 he resigned his 
official position to return to news- 
paper life in Cincinnati, and, with 
associates, founded the Chronicle, 
an evening Republican newspaper, 
which in 1869 was consolidated with 
the Times. Upon this event Mr. 
Smith accepted the position of 
General Agent of the Western Asso- 
ciated Press, removed its head- 
quarters from Cleveland to Chicago 
and entered upon a policy of man- 
agement which has raised the or- 
ganization from poverty and weak- 
ness to a position of controlling 

















wealth and strength. At the request 
of President Hayes, with whom 
close personal relations had existed 
for years, Mr. Smith, in 1877, ac- 
cepted the position of Collector of 
Customs for the Port of Chicago, which he held until 
after President Arthur’s inauguration. Mr. Smith 
cordially sympathized with President Hayes in his 
Southern Policy and in his efforts to establish an 
improved Civil Service. In addition to his journal- 
istic labors and public service, Mr. Smith has 
letely completed and published in two quarto 
volumes, under the title of the ‘St. Clair Papers,” 
a historical work of great importance, in which the 
early history of Ohio, together with the vast country 
westof the Alleghanies, through its settlement 
and colonial periods, is given with great complete- 
ness of detail and almost absolute accuracy. 
Scholars, critics and historians who have examined 
Mr. Smith’s labors in the historical fleld will be 
glad to learn that he has in preparation a more 
important work covering the period of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 














THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER. 


HE refusal of M. Jules Ferry to undertake the 
formation of a French Cabinet resulted in a 
resort to a combination Ministry under the Presi- 
dency of M. Falliéres, all the late Ministers, except 
M. Duclerc, General Billot and Admiral Jaure- 
guiberry, retaining their portfolios. M. Fallicres, 
who thus comes to the front, is still comparatively 
@ young man, being only forty-one years of ago, 





NEW YORK.— WILLIAM H. SMITH, GENERAL AGENT 


OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


whereas Gambetta, when he becdme Premier, wa? 
over forty-three. M. Falli¢tres was born in Novem- 
ber, 1841, and after studying law, was admitted 
to the Bar of Nerac, of which city he became Mayor, 
retaining the place up to the 25th of May, 1873. 
In February, 1876, he presented himself as a can- 
didate for the Chamber of Deputies on the Re- 
publican ticket, and was elected by a vote of 8,376 
to 6,442 for his Bonapartist opponent, in the Ar- 
rondissement of Nerac. In the Chamber of Dr- 
puties he took his seat in the faction known as 
the Republican Left, and soon made his mark as 
an orator. He was one of the 363 Deputies of the 
united Left who voted against the De Broglie Min- 
istry, after the reactionary movement of May, 1877. 
At the ensuing general election, in Octoberof that 
year, he was-re elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
receiving 8,953 votes to 6,810 cast for M. Dollfus, 
who had beena Deputy under the Empire and had 
the support of the Government. kn the new Cham- 
ber of Deputies he cast his lot with the same 
faction of the Republicans, and added to his re- 
putation by a frequent display of oratorical ability 
of a high order. In August last he made his first 
appearance in official position, being selected by 
M. Duclere to succeed M. Goblet as Minister of tho 
Interior, which post, everything considered, is the 
most difficult and influential after the Premiership 
itself. He now reaches the highest Cabinet place 
at an age almost, if not quite, unparalleled in 
the annals of France, and while his Cabinet is a 
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RHODE ISLAND.— THE ANCIENT LANDMARKS AND MEMORIALS OF THE TOWN OF LITTLE COMPTON, FOUNDED IN 1678,— SEE PAGE 419, 
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makeshift it is not impossible that it may succeed 
in piloting the Governiaent safely and success- 
fully through the many difficulties which now con- 
front it. 





24-STOP ORGANS FOR $59. 


THE offer made in this paper by Mayor Beatty, of 
Washington, New Jersey, of a 24-Stop Organ for $59, 
delivered at your very door, is one that lasts but ten 
days from the date of this newspaper, and advan- 
tage should be taken of it at once. The well-won 
reputation of the houge assures buyers that they 
will get just what he advertises; and the price, with 
all freight prepaid, should give him, as it will, thou- 
sands of additional satisfied customers. Mr Beatty 
is manufacturing and shipping sixty-nine organs 
daily, and running his factory nights in order to fill 
orders promptly. The Washington (New Jersey) 
Star says: ‘The Hon. John Hill, member of Con- 
gress, of Boonton, New Jersey, accompanied by his 
wife, vislied the Beatty Organ Factory, at Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, on Tuesday last. He expressed 
himself as not only gratified, but astonished, at the 
extent and activity of Mayor Beatty’s organ works. 
The prejudice which every young business man has 
to confront whose success is rapidly achieved is 
giving way before Mayor Beatty,and his wonderful 
business capacity is coming to be generally recog- 
nized and acknowledged.”’ The following editorial 
Is from last week's Christian at Work: 

“Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, whose indefatigable 
pluck has raised him from a poor boy to a reputed 
fortune of half a million, is an example of what can 
be done by fair dealing and persistent effort. He 
has the largest organ factory in the country, and 
makes from filty to sixty instruments daily. 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 


SOME OF ITS ATTRACTIONS AS A RESORT FOR 
ToOurRISTS. 


PEOPLE journeying South should by all means go 
by the way of Old Point Comfort. The Hygeia Hotel 
at this place is famous, and either Summer or 
Winter has attractions most Interesting to the tour- 
ist. The hotel is situated on the Government reser- 
vation known as Fortress Monroe, It is a large, 
substantial building, luxuriously fitted, hot sea 
baths on every floor, and perfect drainage. The 
verandas of the hotel cover an area of over 35,000 
square feet, and in cold weather half of this is in- 
cased in glass. The dining-room—an immense room 
—commands a water view that is unsurpassed. 
Besides the beauty of the vicinity, drives and 
rambles, the opportunities for bathing on one of 
the finest beaches in the world, there is always 
music from the United States fort, where the cele- 
brated artillery school is stationed. The bay is 
whitened every day by sails of vessels and made 
formidable by ships of war. Besides all these at- 
tractions, the Point enjoys a remarkable immunity 
from diseases. The records of fifty years show 
that not a single case of fever—any kind whatever— 
or malarial fever, has ever originated there, and 
for children it is a paradise of health, 


THE HOTEL GENESEE, BUFFALO. 


TRAVELERS to the South from points in the vicin- 
ity, or those who are going to see the great ice 
bridge at Niagara, should not forget a day or gv 
in buffalo, where life can be made happy and 
luxurious at the new Hotel Genesee, 





FUN. 
ORYSTALLIZED—The man who wears glasses. 
SLEIGHT of hand—Refusing an offer of marriage. 


THE electric incandescent pocketbook is the latest; 
it is always light. 


THE success of an architect’s plans depends very 
much upon what construction you put upon them. 


UTAH has marble enough to supply every person 
in the United States with a tombstone, and is rather 
anxious to do it. 


LIBERALISM is creeping into all churches; but 
the poor preachers notice that it has not yet struck 
the contribution box, $ 


A WOMAN may do many questionable things dur- 
ing her lifetime, but when it comes to her wedding 
she always stands up for the rite. 


“*T HAVE no wealth,’’ she said: ‘“‘I can give you 
only my hand and heart.’’ And then he thought 
that if her heart was as big as her hand, she was 
indeed wealthy. 


A COUNTRY girl, who was being treated to ice- 
cream for the first time, was asked by her “ young 
man”’ how she liked it. ‘It tastes pretty good,” 
was tho reply, ‘‘ but I always prefer my pudding 
hot!”’ 

A FIVE-YEAR-OLD, Who went to school for the first 
time, came home at noon, and said to his mother: 
** Mamma, I don’t think that teacher knows much,” 
“Why not, my dear?” ‘Why, she kept asking 
questions all the time. She asked where the Missis- 
sippi River was.” 








IF you have any disease which does not yield to 
ordinary medical treatment, don’t fail to get the 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, that wonderful re- 
vitalizing agent and health restorer, and study it 
carefully. It is sent free by DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A MAN in Springfield, Mo., being invited to drink, 
poured out a glass of whisky, looked at it a moment 
and then dropped dead. The coroner’s jury brought 
in a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide by procrastination.” 


IT is rumored that the sale of DR. BULL’s CouGH 
SyRuP has taken such dimensions that the proprie- 
tors are unable tosupplyall orders. Weadvise our 
druggists to prepare themselves for all emergencies, 
as the people rely on them for this vaiuable remedy. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SySTEMS. 


Dr. EDWARD L. DUER, Philadelphia, says: “TI 
have used it for several years, considering it valu- 
able in overworked nervous systems and in the ex- 
hausted condition following protracted fevers.’”’ 


THE ETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co. commences the 
new year with brilliant prospects, Its investments 
are of a most satisfactory character. Its stocks and 
bonds rank high in value, and exceed their costa 
larger percentage than in any previous year. Its 
forces are well organized, and the company will 
continue increasing its business and usefulness. 
The friends, patrons and management of the ATNA 
LIFE may well feel proud of it.—Hart/ord Post, 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 


COCOAINE, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irrita- 
tion of the scalp. 

The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EX- 
TRAVIS consists in their perfect purity and strength, 





THE best regulator of the digestive organs and the 
best appetizer known is ANGOSTURA BITTERS. Try 
it, but beware of imitations. Get from your grocer 
or druggist the genuine article, manufactured by 
Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO.’8 COLNMYRRH is a valua- 
ble tooth and mouth preparation. Astringent and 
purifying. 1,121 Broadway and 578 Fifth Avenue. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE, 
A Specific for Dyspepsia. 


Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts. per box. Sent by mail, 
J.N. HEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, cor. 8th St., N. ¥. 


HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE — The 
great relish for soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 


‘* Use Redding’s Russia Salve.” 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

AN old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure for Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve .human suffering, I 
will send free of charge to all who desire it this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using, Sent by matt by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the jadi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (3¢ Ib. and Ib,) labeled, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
__ London England. 








SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


The Great American Balsamic Distillation 
of Witch Hazel, American Pine, Canadi- 
an Fir, Marigold, Clover Blossom, etc., 
For the Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure of 
every form of Catarrh, from a Simple Head Cold or 


Influenza to the Loss of Smell, Taste, and Hearing, | 
Cough, Bronchitis, and Incipient Consumption. 
Relicf in five minutes in any and every case. Noth- 
ing like it. Grateful, fragrant, wholesome. Cure 
begins from first application, and is rapid, radical, 
permanent, and never failing. 

One bottle Radical Cure, ene Box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and Sanford’s Inhaler, allin one package, of 
all druggists for $1. Ask for SANForD’s RaDICAL 
CurE. WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
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Winding up the Clock. 


When the Weary Wheels Were Almost 
Stil’, a Lucky Accident Re- 
veals the Lost Key. 





“* How long did you say you had it?” 

‘* Twenty-five years,” 

‘What! a bad cough, with occasional attacks of hem- 
orrhage, for twenty-five years? Why, man, it’s a mercy 
that there’s a dozen pounds left of you,” 

Abraham Orner, of Highspire, Dauphin County, Pa, 
stuck to his statement, and when the exclamations of 
wonder ceased, he added: 

“Exactly. You’re rght. It is a mrer. But the 
greatest mercy of all is that, before I actually c ughed 
myself out of existence, I got hold of Parker’s GINGER 
Tonic, and a few bottles of it cured me,”’ 

**Cured you? Relieved you, you mean?” 

“© 1 mean what I say; it cured me,” said Mr, Orner, 
simply. ‘1 feel like another man.” 

Please take especial notice: Pakker’s GINGER Tonic is 
not a mere essence of ginger; not a mere stomachic, The 
ordinary preparations of ginger are beneficial for tran- 
sient aches, but at that point the:r vulue ends, PaRkgr’s 
GinGeR Tonic covers a far wider and totally different 
field, It attacks and di-sipates radical and chronic dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Kidneys, Liver and Nerves, It is as 
delicious to the palate as it is prompt and effective in 
operation. Ginger is only one among many powerful 
curatives which the Tonic holds in combination, Test 
its virtue for that cough of yours, or for any of the ills 
which- require an invigorant for the whole system, 

And, above all, do not permit yourself to be misled. 
PaRKer’s GinGkR Tonic stands alone. Nothing else is 
**just the same”’ or “ just as good.”” Prices 50 cents 
and $1. Ec momy in buying the Jarger size. Hiscox & 
Co.. New York, 





RYSICIANS acquainted with Dr, E'more’s Rhecuma- 

tine-Goutaline pronounce it the only real or radical 

remedy in use or ever discovered for theumatic dis- 
orders; also best remedy for dyspepsia, kidney and liver 
diseases, Hundreds of references, Seud for circulars, 
Etwore, ADAms & Co., 105 William St., N. Y., and 96 At- 
lantic Ave,, Brooklyn. 


"2 an RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES. 


The celebrated Vegetal French Salicylates, only harm. 
less specifics scientifically acknowledged, relieve at once ; 
cure within four days Box, $1, postpaid, Beware! the 
genuine has red seal and signature of L. A. Paris & Co,, 
only agents for the U.S, Send stamp for pamphiet and 
references, Authentic proofs furpished at cflice. 

10% West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





BEST CLIMATE IN THE WORLD! — 





BROCK 


HOUSE, 


ENTERPRISE, FLORIDA. 





C. A. STONE, - 


Manager. 





This First-class Hotel, pleasantly situated on Lake Monroe, St. Johns River, 200 milce 
south of Jacksonville, 


Has been ENLARGED to MORE THAN DOUBLE its former siz¢. 





NEW PARLORS, DINING HALL, FURNITURE AND BEST OF BEDS. 





Excellent Fishing and Hunting. 


Good Livery and Boats, Wari 


Sulphur, Lron and Salt Springs. 


ACCESSIBLE DAILY BY FINE STEAMERS, 





Open 


from WNowember 


to May. 


Oranges, Strawberries, Vegetables, Milk and Cream, from the Hotel Grounds 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired, ‘The be t in the world, $) per bottle; six for $5, 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Human Hair 
Goods, $17 Sixto AVENUE, New YORK. 





( C. SHAYNE, Farrier, 103 lrinc? Strect, 
e New York, will send Fur Fushion Book tree to 
any address, 


FLORIDA 


Tourists, Invalids, and 
Settlers: 


Containing Practical Information regarding Cli- 





mate, Soil, and Productions ; Cities, Towns, 
and People ; Scenery and Resorts ; the 
Culture of the Orange and other 
Tropical Fruits; Farming and 
Gardening ; Sports, Route- 


of Travel, etc., etc. 


By GEORGE M. BARBOUR. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YTOoORE. 





OUR NEW 


TIME - KEEPER. 


A Little Wonder. 


Just what everybody needs. Farmers, Mechanics, 
Business Men, or Boys can now own a Perfect Time- 
Keeper. The Little Wonder Time-Keeper is NO HUM- 
BUG, nor is ita cheaptoy. It is a thoroughly reliable 
teller of the time of day, in a handsome silver nickel 
hunting-case, and fully warranted. Cheap Watches 
are as a general thing poor time-keepers, but the 
Little Wonder can always be relied upon. Our offer: 
We want 200,000 new readers for our 
aper immediately, and in order to obtain them and 
ntroduce it into every home in the Union, we are 
now making extraordinary offers. We will send our 
new paper, entitled ‘* Youth” for the next three 
months to all who will send us thirty-three cents in 
one-cent postage stamps, to help pay postage and cost 
of this advertisement; and to each person we will 
send absolutely free one of the Little Wonder 
Time-Keepers. Any one sending $1.00 for three 
subscriptions will receive paper and Time- Keeper free. 
YOUTH is a large 32-column Illustrated Literary 
and Family Paper, filled with bright and sparkling 
Stories, Sketches, Poems, Household Notes, Puzzles, 
Pictures, etc.; in fact. everything to amuse and in- 
struct the whole family circle. We know that you 
will be more than pleased. Address at once, Youth 
Publishing Co., 27 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


Guaranteed at home. 
SHEPARD BROS., Cin- 
cinnati and Kansas City. 











| READ! 





“The public likes its magazines by the week.’’ - 
Christian Union, 


Mo One gs 


Until be has tried it, the advantages of a WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE like 


THECONTINENT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Tourgée.) 





It Gives the Best Literature and the Best 
Art once a week instead of once a montb, and 
one-third more of it every year than any Monthly 
publi-hed, at the same price: $4 a year, 10 cents « 
copy. This unique periodical has from the first been- 
a most decided success, Judge Tourgée tersely an- 
nounced his ruling principle to be ‘* The best is none toc 
good for the readers of Tue ContinentT.’’ The rsult has 
justified this declaration, In addition to its thirty-two 
pages a week of the best original matter and the most 
exquisite illustration, Tue Continent celebrates its second 
birthday and opens its THIRD VOLUME with the Most 
Surprising Offers cver mado for subscription to 
any pericdical, 

WONDER!!! CHOOSE 1!!! 

Remember it is the new broom that sweeps clean, and 
the GrowinG MaGazixg that will give you the most for 
your money, 


1,—For $4.00 THe Continent for One Year, and “The 
Housekeeper’s Year Book” (obtainable oNLY by 
subscribers). Valueof premium, 50 cts, 

2,—For $4.10 Tue Continent for One Year, and Jud:o 
Tourgé.’3 last published work of fiction, ‘John 

* Eax.”? Value of premium, $1.00, 

3.—For $4.20 Tus Continent One Year, ‘The House- 
keeper’s Yeur Book’’ and a “Common Sense 
Binder,” to hold the numbers for six months, Value 
of premium, $1.25, 

4.—For $4.20 Tar Continent for One Year, and 
either of the publishe! volumes of ‘*OurR ConTINENT 
Linkary,” to wit: H&LEN CAMPBELL’s ** Under Green 
Apple Bouzhs ”’ ($1); E, C. Garpngr’s ‘* The House 
that Jill Built ’’ ($1.50); and Jotian HawTHorn»’s 
** Dust,” ($1.25). All illustrated, Value of jre 
mium,$ 1,50. 

5.—For $4.50, Tue Coxtixent One Year, and Judge 
Tourgée’s “* A Koyal Gentieman,”’ fully d/ustrated. 
Value of premium, $2.00, 

6.—For $5, Tux Continent One Year, and g1tHER Vol, 
1 (Feb. to June, 1882) or Vol. II (July to Dec., 188-1. 
Handsomely Bound, Value of premium, $3, 

7.—For $6.00, THe ConTINeNT One Year, and RnoTH 
Vols, Land 11, nounp, Value of premium, $5.25. 

8.—For $7.00, Tuk Continent One Year, and a Com- 
plete Set of JuDGE JOURGER'’S AMERICAN HisTORICAL 
Novxeis! Five handsome vo.umes, comprising ‘‘A 
Fool’s Errand and The Invisible Empire ’’ (520 pp., 
illustrated, $2); ‘*A Royal Gentleman”’ (527 pp., 
illustrated, $2); ** Bricks Without Straw ” (521 pp., 
frontispiece illustration, $1. 50); ** Figs and Thistles ”’ 
(536 pp., Garfield frontispiece, $1.50); ‘‘ John Eax”? 
(300 pp., $1). This is $8.00 worth of books and a 
$4 magazine for $7.00, Value of premium, $8.C0. 

9.—For $10, THe ConTiINENT One Year; Vols. I and 
ll of THe ConTINENT, BOTH bound; the Three Volumes 
of **Our ConTINENT Liprary ” and the five Volum. s 
of ToURGEE’S AMERICAN HisToRICAL NovELs— 10 
Volumes and 52 Numbers of a Magazine, Value of 
premium, $17.00. 


These offe's are made to be accepted and are good for 
one month from the date.of this advertisement. No Com- 
missions or Discounts to any one, If unacquainted with 
Tue ConTINENT, Send for a free sample copy aud inclose 
a stamp for our Memorandum Book for 1883. The more 
you see of the Magazine the greater will be your surprise 
at the terms offered. 

ADDRESS, 


The Continent f) 


Cor. ELEVENTH AND 








Tilnstrated Cataloene. 


Photoeranh and Tectnre. 10¢. 


MAGIC AN EWS 


aici LALLS ald buUGes WANS, Musical Wuluer Catal 
HARBACH ORGANINA CO. 809 FILBERT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 

IT RESTORES TO THE ACTIVE BRAIN OF MAN OR WOMAN THE ENERGY THAT HAS BEEN LOST BY, 
DISEASE, WORRY OR OVER-WORK, IT REPAIRS VITALITY WHERE THERE HAS BEEN DEBILITY AND 
NERVOUSNESS, AND PREVENTS LOSS OF MEMORY AND BRAIN FATIGUE, 
SUMPTION AND DISEASES OF DEBILITY, AND RESTORES TO THE SYSTEM THE ELEMENTS THAT 
HAVE BEEN WASTED IN EXCITEMENT AND ABUSES. PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 690,000 
PACKAGES. FOR SALE BY DKUGGISTS OR MAIL, $1. 


Vitalized Phos-phite. 


IT PREVENTS CON- 


F, CROSBY CO., 666 6th Avenue, N. ¥, _. 
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ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing. Building Felt, 
Steam Packing, Boiler Coverings, Etc. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








COMIFERA 


For the HEAD, SCALP and HAIR. ‘ 


Thousands write us, on arriving home weary and 
worn, the brain overwrought and tired out, that, 
after bathing with COMIBPERA, they feel re- 
freshed and ready for another day’s work, 

It soothes, exhilarates and strengthens 
the Head and Brain. 

Ministers, Doctors, Lawyers, Bankers, Brokers, 
Merchants, Bookkeepers, Mechanics, Clerks, House- 
keepers, Sewing- Girls, and every one who feels lan- 
guid, depressed and exhausted, should use it, 

It eradicates all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
removes Dandruff, and kee)s the bair soft and 
silken, We ask you t try it, and after using one- 
third of a bottle, if not satisfied; return it to the 
dealer, and your money shall be refunded, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Dr. J-R. GIBBS & CO., Sole Prop’rs, 
New York, U.S. As 














Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
Office, 5 and 7 John 8t., N. Y. 
1199 B’dway, near 2¥th St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH | 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn.’ 
47 N. Eighth St,, Philadelphia, 
OFFICES |43 N. Charies St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of ail fabrics and of 
the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments eleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

{mploying the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
test results and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
Where to Sena 


DON'T FORGET for 50 very best 


NEW CARDS, jot issued for 1888, for 10e, 
15 packs®1, All Chromos, The loveliest fancy designs ever seen, 
Toexcelin quality is our aim, Name in new style type, 
Sample Book of all styles, Bevel Edge Imported Holiday 
and Birthday Cards, with 24 page illustrated Premium 
List, 25e, OuttitlOe, E. F. EATON & CO, Northford, Conn 


RUPTURE 


Relicved and Cured by Dr, J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliuble proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indies, 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


CVOWLEDGE 1S POWER 




















The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
early life may be alleviated and cured. Those who doubt 
this assertion should purchase and read the new medical 
work published by the Peabody Medical Institute, Bos- 
ton, entitled the Science of Life; or, Self- Preservation. 
It is not only a complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, 
Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Pebility, Pre- 
mature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, etc,, but it con- 
tains one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invaluable, so 
proved by the author, whose experience for 21 years is 
such as probably never belore [ell to the lot of any phy- 
sician, It contains 300 pages, bound in beautiful em- 
bossed covers, full gilt, embellished with the very finest 
steel engravings, guaranteed to be a finer work in every 
sense—mechanical, literary or professional—than any 
work retailed in this country for $2.50, or the money will 
be refunded. Price only $1.25 by mail. Gold Medal 
awarded the author by the National Medical Association, 
Illustrated sample sent on receipt of six cents. Send now, 

Address, PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or DR 
W. H, PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass, 
The author may be consulted on all diseases requiring 


skill and experience. 
12 PEARL FLORALS, imp’td, new em- 
bossed hand designs, 20¢. 12 SWISS 
FLORALS, name covered by hand and flowers, 25c. 
Send 25e. for new Album of Samples for Agents, Ke- 
duced Price Lists &c. 200 NEW DESIGNS added this 
season, Orders promptly filled. BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale. STEVENS BROS, & CO. Northford, Conn, 


ione develops and restores strength 
and youth, $L N, E. Mep. Insti- 
TUTE, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
CURIOS LOVE LETTERS. Mail 10cts, to 
H. M. RICH, Box 547, Baltimore, Md. 


~ 4 Send for E. B. TREAT’S 


of Elegant Books and 
Bibles, We want State, 
County and Local Agents 
6 Op our NEW BOOK. Head- 
ley’s Companion Vol, to 
€*Sacred Mountains.”’ 

727 Broadway, New Vork. 








NEW CARDS FOR 1883 
a ‘Name neatly printed in pretty type 
on 50 ENAMEL CHROMO Cards, no 2 
alike, dust out, 10 ets, 20 GILT BEVEL. 
EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain,15e. 






























AGENTS 





Latest set just out and Catalogue, 


Fancy Cards. 3c. stamp, 7 new different sets, 15 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


Good News 
LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, anu secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), 
our own importation, One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for $25, 
This is the greatest inducement ever offered, Send in 
your orders and enjoy a cup of GOODTEA or COFFEE, 
and at the same time procure a HANDSOME CHINA 
TEA-SET. Nohumbug. Good Teas, 30c., 35c, and 40c, 
per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c, and very best from 
65c. to 90c. When ordering, be sure and mention what 
kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, 
Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or English Break- 
fast. We are the oldest and largest Tea Company in the 
business, The reputation of our house requires no com- 
ment, N. B.—We have just imported some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SE1S, 115 pieces, which we 
give away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and upwards, 
For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 2809 and 33 voy Bt cw YORK. 


GOOD COFFEES nMix! 


Agents’ Profits $5 to $10 per day, at home. 
dé, E. SHEPARD & CO., Cincinnati, O., and Kansas City, Mo, 


HEALTH IS WEALTH! 





ComPANY 















A specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsions, Ner- 
vous Headache, Mental Depression, Loss of Memory, 
Premature Old Age, cause by over-exertion or over- 
indulgence, which leads to misery, decay and death. 
One box will cure recent cases, Each box contains one 
mounth’s treatment. One dollar 1 box, or six boxes for 
five dollars; sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price. 
I guarantee six boxes to cureany case. With each order 
received for six boxes, accompanied with $5, I will send 
my written guarantee to return the money if the treat- 
ment does not cure. A. J. DITMAN, Drugzist, sole 
Agent, Barclay Street and Broadway, New York. 








.-mitation Gold Watches. | 
Bd $5, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each ; Chaine $8 
to $12 to match. Seals, Sets & Charm: 
Jewelry of the same. Sent C. O. D., by 
Express. Send stamp for Illustrated Cire 
y cular. These Watches are equal to any 
in the market. Watehmakers’ Tools and 
Materials. COLLINS MeTaL Watcu 
FACTORY, 385 Broadway, N. ¥. Box 3696. 


’ Ga 
Ih 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so per is my faith inits efficacy, 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
UABLETREATISE on this disease, to an 
press & P, O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCU: 


Sawing Made Easy 
With the Monarch Lightning Saw ! 


Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. 





sufferer. Give Ex- 
181 Pearl 8, N.Y 







[aon . d 
A boy 16 years old can sawlogs fast and casy. MILFs 
Murray, Portage, Mich..writes: ‘‘Am much pleased with 
the MONARCH LIGH G SAW. sawed off a 
30-inch log in 2 minutes, ’ ‘or sawing logs into suitable 
lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts of log-cut- 
ting, it is pecans and “=o great sav =e 
o abor and money. nt on 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free. RERT SE LW . 
Mention this paper. Address, MONARCH LaGHTNING 
SAW CO., 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, Il, 





New (1883) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Na-sa ., N.Y, 





a week 1n your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address, H. Hautett & Co., Portiand, Me, 


OUP 
fic (é Gy 
cade ted cane SJ. .Aote 
t new ChromoCards 10c. 14 pks.$8 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 20¢ forAgent’s 

Album of samples, Premium List &e. Blank Cards at 
‘wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn, 



















AMMAKIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust, Warranted sure and safe, Price, $1. Nsw Ena- 
LAND MEDICAL InstITUTE, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


5 
50 





Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
name, 10ce. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


New and very choice Chromo Cards, name on, 10c, 
Sample Book, 25c. Crown P’1’G Co,, Northford, Ct, 

























In ElegantScript Type, 
on 50 beautifulimported chromo 
Cards, 10c. 14 pks, $1. 20 pearl bevel 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, 10c, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 
styles ofimported bevel edge and BSatin fringe 
cardg, with illustrated premium list & private terms 
to agents, 25c. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 





A FORTUNE for 


SAFE and SPEEDY ons s.r 
WAY to FORTUN 


free, write to 
| GEORGE LEE, 

Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 

“THE MECHANIC'S OR SPORTSMAN'S 


\) POCKET-KNIFE. 


Made of razor steel, fine handle, inlaid name- 
plate. This wonderful Knife is almost as 
useful as an entire carpenter’s shop, 
and much handier. It has screw-driver, claw, 
knot-untier, machine for taking stones from 
horses’ feet, rimmer, brad-awl, nut-cracker, 
corkscrew, stout small blade, and a large, 
strong, wide blade. It is a full-sized Knife. Entire length, 
with blades shut, 4 inches; weight, about 4 ounces. Ever 
Knife guaranteed exactly as represented or money returned. 
To introduce our Family Paper entitled ** Youth’? into 
new homes, we will send it for the next four months to all 
who will send us Lew Pa cents, and to each person 
we will send, absolutely free, the above Knife as a pre- 
mium. “YOUTH ” is @ large, 32-column Illustreted Lite~ 
rary and Family Paper, filled with Charming Stories, 
Sketches, Poems, Puzzies, Pictures, etc.; in fact, every- 
thing to amuse and instruct the whole family circle. Address, 








cents, DREW M’F’G CO.. Baltimore, Md. 


COMPOUND 
For Inhalation in Con- 
sumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


Nervous Debility, etc. Book free on application. 
DR, PELRO, Oflices, 753 Madison St. Chicago, 


Youth Publishing Co.,27 Doane St.,; Boston, Mass. 
NAME neatly printed on 50 Large New Chro- 
YOU mos, or 50 Plain White Bristol Cards, 10 cts, 
Agents’ Sample Book, 25c. Topp & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 














Gilt-edge Compliment Card-, with name and elegant 
30 case, 10 cents, H, M, COOK, Meriden, Conn, 





Agents Wanted. 


hose A MONTH-ACENTS WANTED-90 best 
( Seliing articles iu the worid; 1 sample free. 

€ Acdress, Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
% can now grasp a fortune. Out- 
lit worth 610 free. Address B. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
SEN Two 8c, stamns for beautiful set of Gilt 
Palettes. WHITING, 50 NasgauSi., N. Y. 


4) Chromo Visiting Cards, no2 alike, for 1883, name on, 











and Illustrated Premium List. 10c,, warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





T PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and other Goods, 
Circulars free, The G, A, Harper Mr, Co,, Detroit, Mich. 


HOW TO WIN AT CARDS, DICE, &c. 
ASURE THING! Sent Fre 
to Anyone. manufacture an 
keep constantly on hand every artiele 


known to the Sporting Frater 
and used by them to WIN with fa 
games ofehance. Send formy mam- 
osu circular, Address, or call in per- 
gon, THOS, SUYDAM, 65 & OF Nassau St, New York City. 
1 
and Bronchial CATA RRH de- 
siring & cure without risk of 


failure, NO PAY until a cureis effected, will address 
Gat once, ED. C. MACY. ™.D., Richmond, Ind, 


Splendid! 60 Latest Style Chromo Cards, name, 10c. Pre- 
mium with 3 packs, E.H. PARDEE, New Haven, Ct, 
Confectioner, 


GUNTHER’S” 
CHICAGO. 


{Reters toall Chicago. } 











CURBED. Sufferers of Nasa 








F. GUNTHER, 





A sample order by express 
of the finest candyin America| 


will besentto any addressfor| 
$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up 
in handsome boxes, = 
for presents. Tryitonce. om 


Au new: 50 Large, Per- 
EST CARDS ifect Chromos, name on, 106 
Beautiful desigus of Art, Satisfaction Sure. Elegant Album of 


‘amples, with Mammoth I!lustrated Premium List, 25ce. Good 
Work. Prompt Returns, F. W. Austin, New Haven, C& 


$72 











a week. $12a day at home easily made, Costly 
outfit free. Address, TRvuk & Co., Augusta, Me, 








S a a 

LPR te OO Different De- 
signs; Bird, Floral, Gold Panel, German, French, 
Italian and Oriental Views, summer, winter, moon- 
light and marine scenes, a!l in beautiful colors on superfine 
enameled board, with yourname in fancy script type, 10c. A 30 

age illustrated Premium List sent with each order. gents make 
bo per cent. Samples Free. Adress 
CAXTON PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 





A Leading London Phys 
ician establishes an 
Office in New York 
for the Cure of 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journalof Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe- 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living Se His success 
has simply been astonishing; we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published @ work on this disease, whieh he sends 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure free to any suf- 
ferer who may send their express and P. O. Address. We 
advise any one wishing acure to address bed 
Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 








when SENSATIONAL and COMIC BOOKS. List 
for stamp. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TON WAGON SCALE, 840. 3 TON. 
“Ae Pani 
the o'Pae pf 
800 OTHER SIZ 


J. A. WILSON, Paulsbor >, N. J. 





R 5 SCALI 
R’ E 
tect RS, 0z. to 25 1b. 
ES. Reduced PRICE LIST FREE. 


FORGES, TOOLS, 


BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, #10 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
Mllustrated Book 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Sent Free, 


mew) E, NASON & CO,, 111 Nassau St., New York, 


GIVEN AWAY! 


The “Little Wonder’’ 


TIME KEEPER. 


Farmers, mechanics, business men or boys 
can now own a Handsome Hunting Cased 
Time Keeper. No Humbug or cheap toy, 
but a thoroughly reliable teller of the time 
of day in a silver-nickel case, Send 12 3-cent 
stamps for postage, packing, etc., and we will at once forward to you 
a case of samples of our beantiful cards. You will be more than 
pleased; also, our New Year Illustrated Book, with terms to agents, 
and the * Little Wonder”? Time Keeper, Free, as a present, Offer 
made to secure agents at once and limited to 90 days. 3 to one 


address, $1.0. U.S.OARD OO,, Centerbrook, Conn, 






















BOON 70 MEM 


All those who from indiscretions, excesses or other causes are 
weak, unnerved, low spirited, physically drained, and unable to 
perform life’s duties properly, can be certainly and perma- 
nently cured, without stomach medicines. Endorsed by doctors, 
ministers and the press. The Medical Weekly says: ‘ The old 
lan of treating Nervous Debility, Physical Decay, &c., 
s wholly superseded by THE MAKST N BOLUS.” Even 
hopeless cases assured of certain restoration to full and | mary 
en 

for treatise. Consultation with physician free. 


fect manhood. Simple, effective, cleanly, pleasant. 
TON REMEDY C©0O., 46 W. 14th St., New York. 


Chromo Cards, ‘*‘ Best in market,’’ with name, 
CARD CO., Cheshire, Conn, 


5 10c, 
{ | The Fireside at Home is FREE | 
one of the most charming illus- 7 
trated Literary and Family Papers published. Every 


number contains 16 mammoth pages, 64 columns, of 

the choicest reading matter, including Serial and Short Stories, 
Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, History, Biography, Wit 
and Humor, etc., profusely illustrated. Wishing to introduce the 
paper into thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we 
now make the following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of 
Only Twenty-Five Cents in postage stamps we will send 
The Fireside at Home on Trial for Three Months, 
and we will also send, Free and post-paid, Ten Valuable 
Booka, each neatly bound in pamphlet form and printed from 
large clear type upon per, beautifully illustrated, and 
comprising ten complete first-class novels by well-known and 
pular authors, as follows: 1, Leoline; or, Into the Shade, by 
Mar Cecil Hay; 2, John Bowerbank's Wife, by Miss Mulock; 
3. Frozen Deep, by Wilkie Collins; 4. Lady Gwendoline's 
Dream, by the author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne; 5. Red Court Farm, 
by Mrs. Heury Wood; 6. Jasper Dane's Secret, by Miss M. E. 
Braddon; 7. A Bride's Tragedy, by Miss Mulock; 8. Among 
the Ruins, by yg hy Hay; 9. Gabriel's Marriage, by 
Wilkie Collins; 10. Why Not? by Annie Thomas. Remember, 
we send all these charming books, tex in number, free to any 
one sending twenty-five cents for a three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to Tas Firestipxe at Home. This great offer pre- 
sents an opportunity whereby you may secure a very large 
amount of the most fascinating reading matter for a very little 
No better investment of the small sum of twenty-five 








mwouey. 
cents could ssibly be made, Money refunded to all not sat- 
isfied that they receive three times the value of amount sent. 


Five sets of the ten books and five subscriptions to the paper will 
be sent for $1.00. As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher 
in New York, and to the Commercial Agencies, as we are an old 
established and well-known house. Address. ; 

LU N,Publisher, 27 Park Place,New York. 


¥F. M. - 











For 1883 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
3 Colored Plates of Flowers and Vege- 
tables, and more than 1000 Illustrations of 
the choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and Direc- 
tions for growing. It is handsome eneugh for the Centre 
Table or a Holiday Present, Send on your name and 
Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I will send you a 
copy, postage paid. This is not aquartcrof its cost. It 
is printed in both English and German. If you afterward 
order seeds, deduct the 10 cents, 

Vick’s Seeds are the Bestin the World! 
The Frorat Guibe will tell how to get and grow them, 

Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 PaGgs, 
6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in paper 
covers; $1.00in elegant cloth, In German or English, 

Vick’s ILLustRaTED MONTHLY MAGAZINE—32 pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


WITH 85 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Government Bond, 


ISSUED IN 1864, 
Which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every Bond is drawn with a larger or 
smailer premium, Every Bond must draw a 
Prize, as there are NO BLANKS. 

THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
200,000 Florins, 

20,000 Fiorins, 

15,000 Florins, 
And Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must 
draw a Premium of not less than 
200 Florins. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


ist of MARCH, 1883, 
And every Bond bought of us on or before the Ist of 
March is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date, 

Out-of-town orders sent in ReuisTERED Letters, and 
inclosing $5, will secure one of these Bonds for the next 
drawing. For orders, circulars, or any other informa. 
tion, address 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO. 
150 Broadway, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874, 

Ba The above Government Bonds are not to be com- 
pared with any lottery whatsoever, and do not conflict 
with any of the laws of the United States, 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this in 
the English FRANK LEsLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


NEY 


You can buy a 
whole 





Illustrated Pook and 50 Large Chromo Cards, 
Lame on, 19c. U.S. CARD CO,,Centerbrook, Ct, 
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30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 

We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Elec- 
tro-Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appli- 
ances TO MEN suffering from Nervous Debil- 
ity, Lost Vitality and Kindred Troubles. 
Also for Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney 
Troubles, and many other diseases. Speedy 
cures guaranteed, Illustrated pamphlet free. Address, 

VOLTAIC BELT CU., Marshall, Mich. 





100,000 new readers for our paper, 
and th order to obtain them, and to intro- 
duce it into every home in the UNION, we are 
making extraordinary offers. We will send the 
best Family Paper published, entitled **y 
my for the next three months to all who wil 
30 cents, in one-cent postage stamps, 
postage and cost of this advertisement; an ~ 
x L the following: Our Combi 
nation Family Needle Package, containing 120 


bes: English Needles, put “ in improved 
0 


: wrappers. 
Each package contains the following: 4 pa +35 in 
each; also, 2 steel bodkins, 3 long cotton ers, 2 
short cotton darners, 2 extra fine cotton darners, 2' 
wool, 2 yarn, 1 worsted, 1 motto, 2 carpet, and 3 button 
Needles. 1-3 dozen nero style eg go fringed Red 
Napkins, 1 Japanese Handkerchief, | beautiful Orien- 
tal Chair Tidy, 1 elegant imported Lamp Shade 
“YOUTH” is a large 32-column Illustrated Lite- 


Senin CO Address, 
u Ss OF, ompan 
BO: N Mase 








OUR name on 50 New Chromos, 1Ue, 6 pks., 50c. Agts. 
Book, 25c, Franklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


$5 to $20 





per day at nome. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


-LOO- 


ENERAL DISTRIBUTIN 


AGENTS WANTED 


House and Homes illustrated weekly, (16 pages, 64 
Columns, same size as Harper's or Leslie's illustrated news 
papers,) withits POPULAR PRICES, HANDSOME [LLUSTRA- 
TIONS and vainable premiums, sells at sight.: ,UNPRECE- 
DENTED SUCCESS has crowned our agents work. In Dec. '82, 
one agentin showing Housk AND HoME, 1 200 TIMES secured 
1,000 subscribers. WE WILL GIVE ${ cash OVER and 
ABOVE REGULAR COMMISSIONS TO ANY AGENT WHO WILL BEAT 
THIS RECORD. We pay agents from $200 to $500 per month, 
and we will guarantee any faithful worker ${ a month. 
Full particalars, illustrated circulars, blanks, list of prem! 
ums, sample copies and complete agents’ outfit will be sent 
on receipt of TEN CENTS for postage. Address METROPOLI 
TAN PUBLISHING CO., 252 Broadway, New York City. N. Y 


STOP ie i 
30 








! 2 Pictures of Male and Female Beauties, on! 
lic. ; 4 for 26c, Model Love Letter and Cata- 
* Ligue free. W.Fox, Box 10, Fultonville,N. Y. 


rv 





Fine White Gold Edge Cards; nameof, 10¢. Sam. 
ple Book 26c, F, M, SHAW & 0O., Jersey Oity, N, J, 
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ILLARos HOTE 


‘ 







"AM WAN & 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

The National Capital is the most interesting 

city in the United States for the tourist, and at no 

season is it more attractive than at present. No 

Southern tour is complete without a stay of a 


few weeks at Willard’s Hotel, which is the 


leading hotel of the city, and is conducted upon | | 


the most liberal basis. As to appointments, fur- 
nishings, cz?sine, and service, it is unsurpassed by 
any hotel in the country. 
A description of the hotel, with a brief guide 
of the city, will be sent on application. 
JOSEPH G. COOKE, Proprietor. 
4 I, DENT f g CL., 
Continuing the Retail Business of 
the Late Firm of 


A.T.STEW ART & CO,, 


WILL OPEN DAILY DURING THE WEEK 


New Importations of Choice Goods 
For EARLY SPRING, 


AND WILL CONTINUE THE 


SPECIAL CLOSINC-OUT SALE 


—Or— 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Silks, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, 
Ladies’ Underwear, 
Handkerchiefs, Ete., 


At the same Extraordinary Reductions in 
Prices as during the past week, 


$250,000 


Rare and Costly Laces 


Marked Down to Twenty-five 
Cents on the Doliar. - 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY FOR SECURING SUCH 


REMARKABLE BARGAINS MAY NEVER 
AGAIN OCCUR. 


These Goods Cannot be Duplicated. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY EXECUTED, AND 
SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 








BROADWAY, 4TH AVE. 9TH & 10TH STS. 


Galumbia Bigyel 


Send three-cent stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 36 page cata- 
logue, with price-lists and full 
information. 


The Pope Mfg. Co. 


577 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





: a New York Salesroom and 
¥ Riding School, 


214 East 34th Street. 








THE HYGEIA HOTE L, 


AS ENLARGED AND IMPROVE?. 





OLD POINT COMFOR T, VA. 

Situated 100 yards from Fort Monroe. Open all the year, and equal to any hotel in the United States. Has 

ail the modern improvements and affords a pleasant and comfortable Winter home at reasonable rates. Delightful 

drives among picturesque scenery, Climate free from Malaria, and for insomnia truly wonderful in its soporific 
eflects, Send for circular describing hygienic advantages, ete. 

HARRISON PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 





[Fesrvary 10, 1883. 





FRANK 1 LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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* Perrin gravely opes the oyster and swallows, 
Before their staring eyes. 
Smacking his lips he hands each a shell 





ARNOLD, 
\CoNSTABLE & Co. 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Now opening their Spring importation of 
Satteens, Batistes, French and English Per- 
cales, Cheviots and ‘“ Anderson’s’’ Zephyr 
Ginghams, many of them exciusive designs. 


BROADWAY & 19th St., 


NEW YORK, 





HOW TO USE 


FLORENCE 
Knitting Silk, 
No, 4, 


: The best work o» 
“| Knitting ewer offered, 
Laces,Insertions, 
Mittens, Stock- 
ings, and agreatnum 
ber of new designs 
forthesame, Sendtwo 
8c, stumps and ask for 
No. 4, with samples 
of silk, 

NONOTUCK SILK CO. 

Florence, Mass. 


es Cards 
WY, &c. 
1 Evess b 
irge sizes for circulars, etc,, $8 t 
For pleasure, money making, saat a 
old, Everything easy, printed instruc 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
. Presses, Type, Cards, etc., to the factory. 
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HOW THE PROTEC TIONIST HELPS 1 HIMSELF TO THE OYSTER — 
AND GIVES THE SHELL TO THE PEOPLE. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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Warranted absolutely pur: 
Cocoa, from which the excess o; 
Oil has been removed. It has threc 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi-. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ay 
well as for persons ip health. 


Sold by Grocers s everywhere. 











The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu. 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im. 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce, 
ILLUSTRATED CaTA 
LOGUES, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
frec to all applicants, 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Bratd@eboro. Vt. 


~~ |Bash Made Drinag: Gloves 


‘Here! the Court give each of you a shell, Manufactured from Kid, Calf and Dogskin; Unlined, 
Without costs; the Court adjourns.’’’ Lined, and Fur-trimmed, and Warranted by the Manufac. 
—La Fontaine’s Fable of the Lawyer and the Oyster. | turer. J.C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 








And says, judicially: 











A New Toilet Soap.—It is offered as the only PN: soap for cleansing the 
skin, It will remove almost instantly tar, ink, iron rust, or any other stain. Pre- 
vents chapping or roughness of either the hands or face. In the bath it acts as a 
flesh-brush and soap combined. Price 10¢, per Cake. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Opened for reception of guests November 28th, 1882, Furniture and appointments cntirely new, and of the lacest 
style. Board on the American or European Plan. 


HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors, 
Late of Willard’s Hotel, pry D. C.; also Prop’s Giaventen Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 


EU ROPE | E. D. BASSFORD, 


COOK’S GRAND EXCURSIONS 24 and 26 East 14th Street, 
S0OK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS. HOTNB FURNISHING GOODS 


June 30th, 1885, Passage tickets by all Atlantic 





Steamers. Special facilities for securing good China, ‘ 

berths. Tourist tickets for individual travelers Glass, 

in Kurope, by all routes, at reduced rates, Crockery, 
Cutlery, 


COOK’S EXCURSIONIST, 


4 fal : » 110 ‘ 4 Silver-plated’ Ware, Brass Goods, and everything to 
yj ( ; ars i ants. - . . aa 
With mape and full particulars, vy ma > 4 furnish your house, Send for prices, EsrapuisHep 1838. 


wy THOS. COOK & SON, 26 Years in Cooper Institute. 


261 Broadway, New York. Se 


Fi t Pilze Medal, Manufacturer of HH pt S HE RM HN ! 
—_ C. WEIS, | etc, whotessioaed | T WINES AND NETTING 


retail, Repairing ‘done. Circular free 
399 Broadway, N.Y. MANUFACEUSED SE 






















WEAR O 
by Watchmakers. By Mail,25 cts.Circuiars 
SOLD: FREE. J. 8, BIRCH &CO., 38 Dey St., N. ¥. 





| Factories, 69 Walker St. and Vienna, WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


Raw meerschaum end amber for sale. | ag~ Send for Price List, naming your County and State, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








[Surrremunt, FeBavart 10, 1883. 








RIVALS. 
I, 
KUNCHINJUNGA. — (Himalayas). 


N AJESTIO and sublime in icy splendor, 
I stand alone, vertiginously high ! 
My peaks colossal pierce the swooning sky, 


And winds unknown to man sweet homage tender, 


As o'er my scintillating heights they fly, 
And mystic secrets to my soul surrender! 


The stars grow pale at my ascent laborious, 

For heavenward I immaculately climb ! 

Wrapped in the dazzling mantle of my rime, 

Towards them I rear my threatening crests and 
glorious, 

While unto earth I hurl, in wrath sublime, 

My avalanches ponderous and victorious ! 


Along my glittering crags the sombre thunder 
Bounds at my will, and the intolerant sun 
Pours down to harm me rays I never shun ! 
In frigid grandeur I discern far under, 

The timid clouds that, since Time has begun, 
Vail my abysmal base, and pass, and wonder ! 


Men insolently bold have dared, for glory, 

To scale me, grandest of God’s earthly thrones ! 
My shifting glaciers echoed with their groans, 
When down deep leagues of chasm, inert and gory, 
They fell!—so far I cannot see their bones 

On dim plateaux below, that tell the story! 


And yet they cried (oh, sad humiliation!), 


That other mountains with my height could vie. 
But I, that am a portion of the sky, 

Gaze down in scorn upon their desolation, 
Watching them count their numbered days and dle, 
Serene in my eternal domination ! 


For India, in her beauty fair and flowerful, 
Kneels at my feet, ard, with a cult intense, 
Adores my august grace, ip jungles dense, 

On sultry plains, and in Benares towerful ! 
While in my motionless magnificence, 

I stand, her luminous guardian, pure and powerful! 


For I exist unique in wild space cheerless, 
Crowned by the stars, encompassed by the earth; 
No eye can span the terror of my girth, 

Nor desecrate my summits, proud and peerless; 
For God hath dwelt within me from my birth, 
And I alone have listened to Him, fearless ! 


II. 


CHIMBORAZO.—( Andes). 


Of mighty storms and blighting winds prolific, 
Lord of a continent I nobly stand ! 

Green leagues of rich and forest-bosomed land 
Look in dumb fear upon my steeps terrific, 
‘And, like cowed slaves, at my foundations grand 
Crouch the vast billows of the blue Pacific ! 


White as a thought of God above, transcendent, 
My lofty cliffs in glacial glory loom ! 

A lily of ice 1 insolently bloom 

In marvelous chastity of frost res; lendent; 
While o’er unfathomable gulfs of gloom 

My awful leaves of snow are poised and pendent! 


My feet by clouds are ever shrouded densely 
But far above, in grace without a flaw, 

I surge, and with my luminousness awe 

Pale hosts of shivering satellites immensely, 

And chill by my omnipotence and law 

The vague, sad moon that worships me intensely! 


The tame world trembles in severest panic, 
When gazing in the wonder of my face! 

And when my tire, from pinnacle to base, 

Is hurled with maddening force and throes volcanic, 
Vast haughty cities sink and leave no trace, 
While I remain serene and diaphanic ! 


What hill in the hot East to me, a giant, 

Dares to compare its unessential height ? 

I who before the sullen sun gave light 

Illumed the world, and led strange monsters pliant, 
To seek my caverns In the woeful night, 

When I alone stood arrogant, deflant ! 


No; {n my pride, erect for countless ages, 

I can disdain of rivalry to dream; 

A thousand tempests that above me scream 

Have told me, and their voice my wrath assuages, 
That I alone am perfect and supreme, 

That I can scorn these Oriental rages ! 


And tranquilly my mighty spirit ponders: 
Conscious no mountain with my strength can vie: 
For I can make unnumbered nations die, 
When through dark dismal caves my anger wanders; 
And I remain immortal as the sky, 
Proud in my awful coronet of corndors ! 

F.S SALTUus, 


A KETTLE OF SOFT SOAP. 
By MAryY E. BrusH. 


WISH all young women who are dis- 

satisfied with their peaceful home-life 
could have known my heroine. Elsie Meyer 
was her name, and a hundred years ago she 
lived in the Mohawk valley. 

Hither had her father and mother come 
from Germany a year or two before Elsie was 
born. A rude hut had been the first home, 
but Martin Meyer worked hard, and when 
Elsie was just growing into womanhood he 
built a new house for his family. 

True, it was of logs, with the mossy bark 
still clinging to them ; but it was stoutly built, 
and had a good roof and a substantial chim- 
ney. The inside walls were made warm with 
a thick plastering of clay. The four small 
windows were protected by heavy oaken 
shutters, and the two doors, massive in struc- 
ture, were well secured by bolts and bars. 

Scarcely was the house finished ere the 
vague rumors which had been fluating about 
for some time turned jnto stern realities. War 
was declared between Great Britain and 
America. Of course the valley in which the 
Meyers lived would, like every other frontier, 
be subject to frequent invasion of the enemy. 

Poor Fraii Meyer, however, escaped all 
coming dangers, for just about this time she 
died giving birth to her fourth child. For a 
time the husband was prostrated by grief: 
then the fast approaching dangers and the 
duty of caring for h's tamily compelled him to 





lay aside his sorrow and to take up again the 
responsibilities of life. 

His daughter Elsie was his great help and 
comfort. Barely seventeen years old was she, 
yet the household machinery went on as 
smoothly as during her mother’s life. The 
spinning and weaving, the baking and brew- 
ing. the watching over the ten-year.old twins 
and little baby Liza, were all done most faith- 
fully. 

Very little time had Elsie to spend at the 
quiltings. husking bees and other festive gath- 
erings of those primitive days. But, although 
so seldom mingling with the young people of 
the valley, ier company was eagerly sought by 
many a gay ga!lant. 

And no wonder, for Elsie was indeed a 
pretty maiden. Tall and straight, with a 
lithe, graceful figure, clear red and white 
complexion, soft blue eyes. and with the thick 
braids of hair about her shapely head as 
bright as sunshine. 

Pretty and gentle, tidy and industrious, she 
did not lack for suitors; but to Nicholas 
Stelly, an honest young farmer, was her 
heart given. Then the cruel war separated 
them, as it did many others, and Elsie’s be- 
trothed marched away to fight for liberty. 

‘* Father,” said Elsie, one morning, as they 
sat down to breakfast—“ father, the meal is 
nearly out.” 7 

“Ach!—so? said Herr Meyer, as he too 
another spoonful of supaan. ‘“ Well, to-day I 
will take two bags of corn down to the mill 
and have them ground. Thinkest thou wilt 
be afraid to stay at home alone with the 
kinder ?”’ 

“Oh, no!” was Elsie’s reply. 
no Indians about —are there ?” 

“Our scouts report none. However, the 
redskin is a wily reptile, and there’s no know- 
ing when he’s lurking in the grass. I like not 
leaving you alone ; still, I might get the meal 
to day as well as at any time. It is cloudy, and, 
should it rain, Icould dono harvesting. I will 
start right away.” 

And accordingly, fifteen minutes later, Herr 
Meyer jogged away on his old brown horse, 
with a big sack fastened panier like on either 
side ; and Elsie, after she had seen his figure 
vanish over the hill, went back to her house- 
work. 

“ What a pity it rains!” she said to herself, 
half an hour later. ‘‘I did intend making my 
soap today. It is time that it was done. 
Fraii Weber and Fraii Heine. as well as many 
of the other women. have theirs made, and 
surcly I do not want them to think me a lazy 
housewife! The lye is ready and the soap- 
grease, too; and it father were here and the 
weather fine, I would have the big kettle 
swinging out in the yard. As it is, I believe I 
will try and make it in the fireplace. Hans, 
you watch little Liza; and you, Peterkin, 
take a pail and draw the lye out of the 
leaching-barrel.”” And with a busy, bustling 
housewifely air, Elsie set about her day’s 
work. 

Rinds of pork, bits of tallow-candles, and all 
the odds and ends of grease that had accumu- 
lated during the year, were tcssed into the 
big black kettle, and as soon as they were 
“ tried out,’”’ dipperfuls of lye were gradually 
poured in. 

It was interesting work for the boys, and 
even little Liza was kept amused by the bub- 
bling and sizzling going on in the mysterious 
caldron 

Outside the rain poured down steadily all 
day. Late in the afternoon, however, a brisk 
western breeze swept away mist and vapor, 
and redeemed the dull gray sky by a gorgeous 
golden sunset. When its bright ray illumined 
the panes of the window, Elsie turned from the 
fireplace, saying : 

“There! It doesn’t need anything more 
only to boil slowly. Peterkin, you see that it 
doesn’t run over, though there’s no danger 
unless the fire starts up. Hans, you stir the 
cradle while I run down to the spring and get 
a pail of water.” 

And a minute later Elsie was tripping down 
the little footpath leading to the spring. As 
she held the pail under the flowing water, she 
was startled at hearing a slight noise near her. 
She glanced nervously around her. 

Away in the distance were the hills, and 
through the white mists rising from them 
could be seen faint gleams of the scarlet and 
yellow autumnal foliage. At their feet was 
the Mohawk, its silvery curves undotted by 
canoe or bateau. Nearer still were thie flats, as 
fresh and green as in springtime. Lack of the 
house loomed up the vast forest of pines and 
hemlocks. 

Again she heard the noise—arustling—then 
a hoarse whisper : 

‘« Elsie! Elsie!’ 

Broken and unnatural as its accents were, 
Elsie knew the voice, and impetuously she 
sprang toward the clump of bushes whence it 
proceeded 

There, stretched on the damp ground, was 
the form ot a young man, whose face was pale 
and haggard, and whose clothes were torn and 
travel-stained. 

“Oh, Nicholas!” cried Elsie, falling on her 
knees beside him and pressing her lips to his 
brow, ‘‘how came you here? Ah, you are 
wounded!” as she saw blood-stains on his 
garments. 

“Don't be frightened, sweetheart; really, it’s 
nothing serious. It is only a slight wound, 
though, to be sure, it has caused me much in- 
convenience.” 

‘But how did it happen, and why are you 
here? I thought you were twenty miles down 
the valley.” 

“T was, yesterday morning. But, never 
mind now. I'll tell you all about it as soon as 
I get to the house. Call your father.” 

“ Father isn’t here.” 

An expression of dismay overspread Nicho- 
las’s face. 

“What! Are you indeed alone?” 


“There are 





‘*There are only the children. Father will 
be home to-night, though.” 


Her lover groaned. 

“And then it will be too late. Those red 
fiends were to be here at sunset. Even now 
they may be within a stone's throw of us.” 

‘*Oh, Nicholas! Do you mean Indians ?”’ and 
Elsie’s face grew white. ‘‘ Then we must get 
to the house as soon as we can. Here, take my 
hand and I'll help you.” 

With a great effort Nicholas struggled to 
his feet—or rather one foot, for the other 
was wholly disabled —and partly hobbling and 
partly crawling, he worked his way along the 
path. 

How long the distance seemed to Elsic’s 
beating heart! Every instant she expected to 
hear the yells of the enemy. 

At last—oh, heaven be thanked !—they 
reached the house, but when scarcely inside 
the door, Nicholas fainted from pain and ex- 
haustion. 

Peterkin and Hans uttered shrill cries of 
terror at his pale face, prostrate form and 
blood-stained garments. But Elsie had no 
time to give away to her emotions. Telling 
Peterkin to place a pillow under Nicholas’s 
head, she immediately eet to work to secure 
the house in case of an attack by the Indians. 
The two thick oaken doors were bolted and 
barred, the shutters drawn to and fastened, 
and then her father’s two muskets taken down 
and the priming examined. 

Then after one peep through the loophole 
to see that there was no enemy in sight, she 
brouglit a basin of water a soft towel and a 
flask of spirits, and, kneeling down beside her 
lover, tried to restore him to consciousness 
again. 

In a few minutes he revived and was able 
to speak. 

“Is your father back, Elsie ?” 

“ No.” ° 


“I would he were here. He would be so 
much help in our defense. Oh, if I had only 
come in time. so that it would have been safe 
for you and the children to have started for 
the fort! The only thing we can do is to try 
and defend ourselves, if need be. May heaven 
grant me strength to fight!” And over Nicho- 
las’s face came an expression of stern deter- 
mination. 

“ But now tell me your adventures,” said 
Elsie, anxiously. 

“ Briefly, then, for we must be thinking of 
the danger that threatens us, the soldiers at 
the lower fort received orders yesterday to 
go out and drive away a small party of In- 
dians who were prowling about, destroying 
cattle and trying to capture stray persons. 
Captain Brown, with a dozen men, myself 
among the number, started out. We antici- 
pated an easy victory, for our scout had said 
that there were not more than six or eight of 
the enemy. But when he tracked them we 
found double that number. Still, we would 
have conquered them, had it not been for an 
accident. While crossing, single file, a small 
stream spanned by a huge fallen log. the latter 
gave way; for, unknown to us, the branches 
fastening it to the other bank had been cut by 
the enemy, and we were suddenly precipitated 
into the water. This occasioned only merri- 
ment, until we discovered that our enemy, 
hidden in the bushes. were pouring a deadly 
fire in our midst. Struggling in the water, 
vainly striving to keep our ammunition dry, 
and at.the same time help our wounded com- 
panions, our condition was not very pleasant. 
It was everybody for himself then. I scram- 
bled up the bank, and just then a stray shot 
struck my leg, and | fell backwards into the 
water. 1 caught at the roots of the tree, and 
as I drew myself up I saw a deep hollow in its 
trunk. Wounded as I was and unable to help 
my companions, the best that I could do was 
to crawl into this hole, and thus I escaped. 
But oh, Elsie!’—and Nicholas’s voice quiv- 
ered—“ it was horrible to hear the red fiends 
butchering my friends and neighbors! After 
it was all over, they staid there a few minutes 
talking over their plans. They did not wish 
to linger long in tlie vicinity of the fort, and 
so concluded to move ina northwesterly direc- 
tion—up this way, you know—and plunder 
and kill all they could. The Tory who led 
them spoke about your father, Elsie, and what 
fine booty they would find here. Their words 
put new life into me. I determined to hasten 
here and warn you. Fortunately, the Indians 
were to take a roundabout rcute, otherwise 
my attempt would have been useless. As soon 
as they were out of sight I started, and nearly 
all these ten miles I have crawled on my 
hands and knees. A hundred times I sank 
down exhausted; then the thought of you 
rerved me to start again. Had there been a 
hot sun, I would have been overpowered by 
it; but the rain cooled and refreshed me, 
though the dampness made my limbs stiff. 
When I reached the spring I think I must 
have fainted, for——” 

“ Elsie ! Elsie !”’ interrupted Peterkin, “when 
I was up stairs just now, looking out of the 
loop-hole, 1 saw two or three dark figures 
steal around the barn!” ° 

Just then a loud knock resounded on the 
front door. 

“They've come!” gasped Elsie, grasping her 
lover's arm. 

He stooped and kissed her. fe 

“Be brave, sweetheart!” he whispered. 
“God has helped me so far to-day, and I do not 
believe that he will desert us now. Courage, 
my Elsie, and we will make as brave a defense 
as we can. Help me up-stairs, for if I am 
placed by a loophole and have one of your 
father’s muskets I can make some of the red- 
skins bite the dust! Hurry!” 

Again the loud knock resounded at the door. 

“ll answer,” whispered Nicholas. “They 
may think that there’s no man in the house!” 
and elevating his voice he called out : ‘“‘ Who's 
there?” 

“Friends to the King!’ was the answer, 
while Nicholas sturdily rejoired : 

* We want none such here !” 





Fortunately. the door was able to resist all 
attacks made upon it, and at last the besiegers 


had to content themselves with firing at the 
four windows in the hopes that a chance shot 
might hit some one of the inmates. In return, 
Elsie and Nicholas fired on the savages with 
considerable success, although the trees in the 
yard afforded shelter to the latter. 

Presently all the Indians withdrew to the 
other side of the barn. 

‘‘They are up to some mischief, I'll war- 
rant!’ said Nicholas, uneasily. 

**Oh! they’re making a fire! They’re going 
to burn the barn!” cried Hans, whose sharp 
eyes had seen the smoke curling up. 

“And that won’t be the worst of it,” said 
Nicholas, gravely. ‘ The next thing they’ll do 
will be to set fire to the house!” and scarcely 
had the words left his lips ere a brawny sav- 
age, bearing a Jighted brand, came from be- 
hind the barn. Another followed him with a 
bundle of hay, Carefully keeping out of the 
range of bullets they went to the corner of 
the house, and just where the wooden gutter 
came down, they lighted the hay, and then 
eagerly watched to see the flames catch the 
building. 

“Do you think they can make it burn?” 
Elsie whispered anxiously. 

“* Scarcely,’’ was Nicholas’s reply. “The rain 
has made the wood too wet. Still, in time it 
will dry.” 

“I wonder if father will see the blaze,” said 
Elsie, peering down the road. “I hope he 
won t come—those merciless wretches would 
kill him before our eyes! Now, what are they 
doing?” 

Nicholas’s face was grave. 

“They're going to do what I’ve been afraid 

of—build a fire against the front door. It is 
perfectly dry, you know, for the roof projects 
over it. They have the advantage, too. for 
when they are there we cannot see to shoot 
them. Besides,” still more gravely, ‘our 
ammunition is getting low—have you noticed 
it? 
“Yes,” said Elsie, with a little choking 
sob. ‘Father was intending to get some 
more at the fort this very day when he came 
home from the mill.” 

‘*Help me down stairs, dearest,’’ said Nich- 
olas. ‘‘I will stay by the door, and, believe 
me, no one shall enter except over my dead 
body! Put the loaded guns beside me.” 

Paleand exhausted after his exertions, Nich- 
olas reached the lower story, and there, prop- 
ped up by cushions, his eyes glittering with 
feverish light and his hands tightly grasping 
the guns, he listened to the movements of the 
enemy outside. 

A faint smell of smoke crept through the 
crevices. The case seemed desperate indeed ! 
And as Elsie beheld her brave and wounded 
lover, her courageous little brothers and sweet 
baby-sister sleeping calmly in spite of the 
noise, her heart was torn at the thought of the 
fate threatening them! 

Seizing one of the loaded guns, she hurried 
up-stairs. In the hope of seeing a foe she 
might shoot. she peered through one of the 
loopholes, and as she did so she felt the high 
heel of her slipper caught in a hole in one of 
the planks of the floor. She stopped to dislodge 
her foot. and then some impulse made her ex- 
amine the hole. Evidently there had once 
been a knot in tlie timber. This had fallen out 
and rats had gnawed the aperture until it was 
considerably larger. 

Smoke was curling up through it, and Elsie 
knew by this that she was standing just over 
the place where the enemy's fire was kindled, 
for, as has been already stated, the upper story 
of the house projected over the lower, the 
space beneath forming a sort of a porch. And 
it was inthis porch that the Indians were 
gathered. 

‘‘The wretches!” muttered Elsie. “I can 
hear what they say! Burn us out, will they? 
If I could tear away a few of these boards 
without the redskins knowing it I might fire 
down and kill one or two. Ah!” and the ex- 
clamation was jubilant, for Elsie’s quick wit 
had suggested a plan. 

Hurrying down-stairs, she said to the boys: 
“Peterkin, carry my wash-tub up-stairs— 
make no more noise about it than you can 
help. Hans, come with me.” 

While Peterkin obeyed the command of his 
sister, the latter, with Hans’s aid, began carry- 
ing up-stairs pailful after pailful of the boiling 
hot soap, which was then poured into the tub 
waiting for it. 

“Elsie,” whispered Nicholas, as she passed 
him on one of her upward journeys—“ Elsie, 
the door is beginning toburn! I can hear the 
wood crackle! As a last resort, when the 
crash comes, you take little Liza and the boys 
and rush out the back door! I will try and 
detain the savages as long as I can, so as to 
give you a chance. Make for the river as 
fast as youcan. If your father’s boat is still 
there, get in it and row across. Keep in the 
shadow, and coax Liza so that she won't cry. 
Kiss me good-by, sweetheart, and may the 
kind God above watch over and protect you !” 

Elsie stooped and pressed a kiss upon his 
pale, pain-wrought face. “Oh, Nicholas! I 
cannot leave you to die here alone—no, no, 
not even for the sake of the children! Ver- 
haps we may all be saved! I have a plan— 
oh, pray that it may not fail”— and with one 
more passionate embrace, Elsie again rushed 
up the narrow, oaken stairs. 

Reaching the place where the knot-hole was, 
she knelt down, and, with a small hatchet, be- 
gan to tear away the boards. Ere long a faint 
gleam of the fire blazing below was seen 
through the cracks. Then a little more care- 
ful work and she could see the plumed heads 
and copper-colored shoulders of the dozen sav- 
ages, who were so intent upon their task of 
feeding the fire and battering the door that 
none of them saw the work that was going on 
over their heads! 

“ Elsie,” whispered Peterkin—“ Elsie, Nich- 
olas says that they have nearly burned and 





cut a hole through the door, and that you 
must come down and get ready to fice! Oh! 
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what's that!” as the report of a musket was 
heard below. 

For Nicholas, seeing that a small opening 
had been made in the door, placed his musket 
to it and fired a random shot, which was at- 
tended with excellent results, for one of the 
savages fell wounded o the ground. 

While the air resounded with the wrathful 
yells of the Indians as they bent over their 
fallen comrade, KIsie, with the boys’ aid, tipped 
up the tub over the hole in the floor, and 
the next instant a stream of scalding hot soap 
was poured down upon the enemy! 

And then what howls of pain! What mad 
caperings, as the Indians vainly strove to,free 
themselves from the burning mass that had 
fallen on their heads, shoulders, arms and 
bodies! Everything else was forgotten in 
their efforts to ease their pain! 

“The river!’ screamed one, and like a pack 
of frightened infuriated animals away they 
rushed down the grassy slope, hoping to re- 
lieve their burns by plunging™in the cold 
stream. : oe 

But in this instance the old saying, ‘ out ‘6f* 
the frying-pan into the fire,” was verified, for, 
scarcely had they reached the river’s bank, 
when they received such a volley of bullets 
that two-thirds of their number fell to the 
ground killed or fatally wounded ! 

It was Herr Meyer and a party of soldiers 
from the fort. They had come across the 
river in boats, and had come ashore just as the 
savages came rushing down. 

“ Thank God that we are in time!” said Herr 
Meyer, when, a few minutes later, he entered 
the besieged house and fondly embraced his 
family. 

“Ah, but you wouldn't have been in time,” 
said Elsie, half-laughing and half-crying —* you 
wouldn't have been in time if it had not been 
tor my kettle of soft soap!” 





ANNALS or LITTLE COMPTON, 


A RHODE ISLAND TOWN FOUNDED IN 
1678. 


By Isaac C. WILBoUR. 


DOUBT if there is a building in the State 

more entitled to respect on account of its 
antiquity, or for the purpose for which it was 
constructed, than the old Town-house in Little 
Compton. All the elements of a good Govern- 
ment were represented in that little gathering 
that met, in 1693, at the house ct William 
Forbes to make arrangements for the building 
of the first public structure in the town of 
Little Compton. 

Let us for a moment consider the state of 
things at that time. The population of the 
town consisted of about ninety families, or 
nearly six hundred persons, exclusive of one 
hundred and twenty-five Indians. Practic- 
ally, the town had been occupied by whites 
about fifteen years, but very little progress 
had been made in the way of public improve- 
ment. The west road, or great highway, as it was 
then called, was laid out; there was talk ef a 
great county road, and one or two cross roads 
were projected ; but the best of these were 
little better than bridle-paths. Indeed, there 
was not a carriage in the town until some 
years later. Fragments of the first carriage 
owned in town were preserved until quite re- 
cently. It was a low chaise, with straight, 
shafts, yellow body and square top. There 
were no schools, no postal service—in short, 
none of the conveniences of modern civiliza- 
tion, and practically no means of communica- 
tion with the outside world. And what of that 
outside world? In England the Stuarts still 
reigned, and William and Anne were on the 
throne, The echoes of Marlborough’s splen- 
did victories probably reached this little settle- 
ment. Louis XIV. was the grand monarch 
of France, and many years elapsed before 
Napoleon was born. Spain was a powerful 
kingdom, Of semi-barbarous Russia but little 
was known, and Prussia occupied but a small 
place on the mup or in the councils of Europe. 
In the matter of inventions, in the light of the 
present day, but little had been accomplished 
save the art of printing. The uses of steam as 
a motor had scarcely been dreamed of, and 
Fulton, Watt and Stephenson were unheard-ot 
names. The man who discovered the first 
principles ot electricity had not been born, and 
photography and a thousand other wonderful 
and useful inventions were yet to be given to 
the world. That religious sect that bears the 
name of Methodists, that has done so much to 
Christianize and enlighten the world, did not 
exist. Its founder, John Wesley, was born 
ten years later. In philosophy, Newton was 
busy with those grand mathematical problems 
that were to settle the question of gravitation. 
In statesmanship the sun of Bolingbroke’s 
fame was just rising, and there were men liv- 
ing who had seen and remembered William 
Shakespeare. 

I think that we are in the habit of associat- 
ing the name of George Washington with the 
early history of this country, and yet more 
than a generation had lived since this hall 
o- builded before Washington first saw the 

ight ! 

Think of it! No daily or weekly news- 
paper—for it was a dozen years later before a 
newspaper was printed in New England! No 
mail—for not until 1710 was the first post- 
office established in New England! And nearly 
one hundred years later there were only 
seventy-five post-offices in the country! To- 
day there are forty thousand. And now, on 
the 17th day of May, in the year otf our Lord 
1693, they met and voted to sell fzco pieces of 
land to help build a meeting-house. 

After this decision they acted quickly. On 
the land now owned by Mr. Ephraim Sowle 
was a fine grove of timber— primeval trees ; 
an Indian wigwam stood near, with its sable 
inmates. I do not know whether they con- 
sented or not, but the trees were felled, hewn 
and fashioned into timber, and the house was 





built. 1 do not learn that an architect was 
consulted, or that elaborate plans were drawn ; 
but the present condition of the building will 
show how wisely and well the work was done. 
Now it was ready for immediate occupancy. 
No waiting for the tardy drying of plaster or 
paint; even the regular underpinning was 
omitted. 

lt does not appear tl at there was any formal 
dedication. It was emphatically a meeting- 
house. Ilere they met on the Sabbath for re- 
ligious worship with their first minister, 
Thomas Palmer, for whose support they made 
aliberal grant of land. Here they met very fre- 
quently on week days to perform all the busi- 
ness which such a community might require. 
They met to Jay out roads, to choose jurors, 
to hire a schoolmaster, and to decide what and 
where he should teach. They met to take 
measures to prosecute certain persons who 
practiced vaccination, it being then deemed an 
unwise and unsafe measure ; to apportion the 
town’s allotment of salt among the inhabitants ; 
also the wood, for that was mostly public 
property ; to offer a bounty on birds’ heads 
and squirréls*sviz., for blackbirds and old jay- 
birds one penny, ahd for erows three pennies ; 
to settle all questions in regard to finances and 
benevolent enterprises. ete ia 


A town-meeting, legally warned and held, 
was called to consider whether the town 
would pay for an ox that one of its citizens 
had lost, and again to see about Thomas 
Rider’s child. Here some significant Bills were 
voted. A coffin was to be paid for and funeral 
charges to be met; a nurse was to be found 
and her wages agreed on; and so I suppose 
that Thomas Rider’s child was an orphan. The 
growth and necessities of the child were care- 
fully reported and provided for. Year after 
year they voted money for the use of this 
child, and later its education was deemed a 
worthy subject of legislation. Evidently 
their hearts were in the matter, and a ‘‘little 
child did lead them.” I doubt if xstheticism 
and kindred subjects disturbed their minds ; 
but plain, practical, common-sense duties 
they discussed and discharged promptly and 
bravely. They met and voted that ‘‘the laws 
in relation to liquors and strong drink be read 
at the meeting-house audibly ”—not in a timid 
and hesitating manner, not in a whisper, but 
audibly. 

In July, 1698, twenty pounds was voted for 
repairing the meeting-house, and a month or 
two earlier a committee was chosen to look 
for the best place tor a way out of the great 
highway unto the meeting house. It would 
appear that even then there was some doubt 
about the boundaries of the Common, for in 
1708 it was voted that ‘Captain Southworth 
and Edward Richmond shall appoint upon the 
station that the meeting-house now standeth 
on.” In 1711 further repairs were ordered, 
and in 1720 the sum of one shilling and six- 
pence was voted to Robert Brownell for under- 
pinning the town meeting-house. On the 
church records of 1724 appears this entry : 
“‘The old meeting-house having become too 
strait, it is voted that we build a new meeting- 
house. It is also voted that it be placed a 
few rods south of the old meeting-house,” 
which now ceased to be used for religious 
purposes. At a meeting of the freemen of 
Little Compton, February 29th, 1747, ‘it was 
voted that the town-house be repaired as it 
now standeth.” Voted ‘‘ that Captain Thomas 
Brownell be the person appointed to repair 
the town-house, and to receive his pay out of 
the treasury, if there be a sufficiency there, 
and to make return of his proceedings to the 
town.” 

At a meeting held April 19th, 1749, it was 
voted ‘‘That the sum of thirty-eight pounds 
fifteen shillings be allowed to Thomas Brow- 
nell for repairing same.” At this time the 
tenement below served as an asylum for the 
poor and as a tavern for the entertainment of 
travelers. Then Little Compton was a way- 
station, and there was much travel from the 
Fast through the town to Newport and west- 
ward. The colonial records speak of a road 
laid out from Newport eastward ‘‘to accom- 
modate the travel from Little Compton and 
thereabouts.” 

How many interesting scenes and acts have 
transpired within those walls! Here they 
met to offer a bounty to encourage enlist- 
ments, to join the expedition to Louisburg in 
the French and English war; and as early as 
17(8 they placed upon record their sentiments 
in regard to British taxation and importations 
as follows : 

‘¢ Resolved, That whereas luxury and ex- 
travagance in the use of British and foreign 
superfluities have of late greatly increased, 
and hath such pernicious influence on the in- 
habitants of this colony, and if persisted in 
must inevitably reduce the greatest part of 
them to distress and ruin; and being of 
opinion that economy, industry and our own 
manufactures are the best measures to answer 
these purposes, do engage that we will not 
purchase any of the following articles manu- 
tactured out of North America” (here follows 
a list of prohibited articles); ‘‘and we will 
discourage the use of black or mourning ap- 
parel, gloves, etc., at funerals, except such as 
are of our own manufacture, and that we 
will not serve any spirituous liquors at fun- 
erals ; and whereas there has for a number of 
years past been more clothes manufactured 
in this town than we had occasion for, we fur- 
ther agree to encourage the raising of more 
flax and wool, and manufacturing the same 
among us, that we may thereby be able to 
supply those that want.” 

Again, February 3d, 1774: ‘‘And whereas 
there is an Act of Parliament to levy a duty 
on tea imported into America, which is a tax 
on the Americans, therefore it is resolved 
that we will stand ready, with our lives and 
fortunes, not only to assist this colony, but 
likewise the patriotic Government of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, New York, Philadelphia, or any 
other of our sister colonies, in all laudable 
measures for the preservation of the general 











and particular rights and privileges of the 
Americans.” 

The above vote passed nemine contradicente in 
a very full town meeting, and ordered to send 
a copy to the committee of correspondence of 
the town of Newport. 

At a meeting held August 30th, 1774, it was 
voted ‘‘That our delegates to the Gencral 
Assembly be instructed to aid in securing a 
grant from the general Treasury for the poor 
of Boston, who are suffering under the severity 
of arbitrary laws against the Government 
of Massachusetts; but if a grant cannot be 
obtained out of the general Treasury, it is 
voted and resolved we will make a grant out 
of our own treasury.” 

And soon the war of the Revolution was 
upon them. The town acted with its usual 
decision and promptness. (Guard-houses were 
built along the coast, and a company of 
twenty-four men, under Captain Thomas 
Brownell, were equipped, and reported at 
headquarters in time to take part in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. The town voted to support 
the families of those who enlisted, to supply 
a regiment with wood for one year, and in 
many other ways manifested her patriotic de- 
sire to aid in-the great struggle. 


+ After the war the town rapidly grew in 


population, and party lines were closely 
drawn. Probably in all its history the old hall 
never witnessed a more exciting scene than 
occurred in May, 1803. The lederalists and 
Republicans, as the rival parties were called, 
were nearly equal in strength as to numbers. 
The business of the meeting was the choice of 
town officers and two representatives to the 
General Assembly. Benjamin Tompkins held 
the office ot Town Clerk, and Samuel T. Grin- 
nel was the opposing candidate. The moder- 
ator, Isaac Wilbour, declared Grinnel elected, 
and ordered Tompkins to vacate the seat, 
which he refused todo. The Town Sergeant 
was then ordered to put him out. A scene of 
confusion ensued that does little credit to the 
moderation of our ancestors. In the struggle 
Tompkins lost his coat, but managed to escape 
with the records. It is said that the freemen 
came out through the open windows like 
angry bees from a hive. ‘The party who left 
the hall organized in the church and proceeded 
to elect officers, while the party that remained 
also chose a set of officers. It is related that 
Edward Woodman, a ian of sharp visage and 
sharper tongue, opened the door of the church 
after they had organized, and in a loud voice 
hurled this significant passage of Scripture at 
his political adversaries: ‘‘ My house shall be 
called a house of prayer, but ye have made it 
a den of thieves.” 

Jn 1832 the building, with the land on which 
it stands, was sold by the town, reserving the 
use of the hall for public purposes. In June, 
1882, a new hall having been built by the 
town, the old hall was sold and became pri- 
vate property. Adjoining this venerable build- 
ing on the west is the ‘‘old burying ground,” 
thickly planted with the graves of those who 
lived and wrought in those early days. The 
oldest known grave has no headstone, but the 
humble footstone bears this inscription, ‘‘ Mary 
Price, 1698.” Near by another stone tells the 
equally brief story of ‘‘Sarah Graves, 1700.” 
Here, too, is a tomb which contains all that 
was mortal of the brave Colonel VLenjamin 
Church and his wife, the gentle Alice South- 
worth, A little turther east, on a low head. 
stone of slute, is the following inscription : 


In memory of 
MR. RICHARD GRINNEL, 
who departed this life 
March 15th, 1789, 
in the 73d year of his age. 


‘‘ Pirate Dick,” as he was called, had the re- 
putation of having led a wild and wicked life. 
He sailed with Captain Kidd and there are 
many stories still extant of ‘‘how wickedly he 
did as he sailed, as he sailed.” It is said that 
on one occasion, as the daughter of the Grand 
Mogul of India was traveling with her retinue 
and much treasure in her own vessel, she was 
captured and murdered by Grinnel, and her 
body thrown overboard. A beautiful white 
saddle-horse belonging to her was also thrown 
overboard, and, as tradition has it, followed 
the pirate vessel, neighing piteously. 

The rich and costly saddle and trappings be- 
longing to the horse were brought to Little 
Compton, where Grinnel had a good estate 
and where he ended his days. The old man’s 
conscience tortured him, and his conduct 
was so strange that his house grew to have 
the reputation of being haunted. On his 
deathbed he declared that he heard the neigh- 
ing of the princess’s horse, and the watchers 
by his bedside were quite sure that they heard 
the tramp of its feet. At any rate, for aught 
we know now, ‘‘he sleeps well.” 

Near them is the grave of one who fought 
with no carnal weapons, and whose ample 
headstone is inscribed as follows: 


‘In memory of William IIall, deacon of the 
Congregational church of this town. He was 
born in Wivescom, Somersetshire, England, 
June ye 10th, 1695. Died Lecember 24th, 1776. 


«“«His prayers and alms reveaied the path 
In which he walked by living faith; 
Both church ané State have tost a friend 
Whose virtues call us to amend; 
Orphans and widows put their cares 
Into his bands and lost their fears; 
Three churches shared his legacy, 
And hold him blessed in memory; 
Now Heaven foregoes his work of love, 
Whose labors followed him above.’”’ 


Again, we find this suggestive record: ‘In 
memory of Elizabeth, who should have been the 
wife of Mr. Simeon Palmer, who died August 
14th, 1776, in the sixty-fourth year of her 
age.” 

But among them all, the spot of greatest 
interest and the object of pilgrimage is the 
grave of Elizabeth, daughter of John Alden, 
who was the last male survivor of the signers 
of the compact on board the Mayflower, and 
Priscilla Mullins, the heroine of Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish.” She 


married William Peabody, December 18th, 
1644, and removed to Little Compton about 
1679, where her husband bought an estate ad- 
joining Colonel Benjamin Church's, their 
houses being but a few rods apart. It is a 
family tradition that John Alden built this 
house for his daughter. The same is still 
standing, though greatly changed in appear- 
ance and size. William I‘eabody at once took 
a prominent place in town matters, both civil 
and religious. He was active in the organiza- 
tion of the church here in 1697, and one of its 
first members. They had eleven children, two 
of whom were deacons of this same church. 
He died in 1707. His wife survived him ten 
years. His grave, until recently, was quite 
neglected, its identity even being in danger. 
Attention being called to this fact, there was 
recently erected to her memory a substantial 
monument of Westerly granite, nearly in the 
form of an obelisk. Imbedded in the front or 
western face is the original headstone in- 
scription : 

Here lyetb the body 

of ELIZABETH, the wife 
of William Pabodie, 
Who dyed May ye 3ist, 
1717, and in the 94th 
year of her age. 


On the eastern face the date of its erection— 
namely, “ Erected June, 1882.’’ On the north- 
ern face: 
ELIZABETH PABODIE, 
daughter of the Plymouth pilgrims 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, 
the jirst white woman born 
in New England. 


And on the southern, the following lines by 
George S. Burleigh : 


“A bud from Plymouth’s Mayflower sprung, 
Transplanted here to live and bloom; 
Her memory, ever sweet and young, 
The centuries guard within this tomb.” 


In this way a priceless historical treasure has 
been preserved and the memory of a noble 
woman perpetuated. 








THE CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE, 


HO smokes a cigar nowadays save the man 

who is deep in the forties—the man who 
still fondly clings to the habits of youth, and 
at whom dyspepsia has nct yet raised a warn- 
ing finger? By whom is the cigarette con- 
sumed? Ah, rich. ripe, red, pouting lips 
could make open confession, if they would! 
Could they not? The sterner sex go unto the 
cigarette smilingly, from the languid swell 
who displays his jeweled sleeve-buttcn, white 
hand and dazzling ring, while the sorbel, or 
Roman punch, is dividing the banquet in two, 
to the tattered newsboy as he waits jor the 
evening editi.a of the journal that affords 
him bread and meat and—cigarettes. To-day 
everybody smokes the cigarette. It is to be 
found in my lady’s boudoir and my lord's 
sanctum, in the club and in the counting- 
house. It is ‘‘correct form” to be thrice 
armed with cigarettes, while to be an author- 
ity on the merits makes a man. The young 
fellows now speak knowingly, authoritatively, 
dictatorially. They can tell their own bright 
particular brand by. intuition. They discourse 
learnedly on tobacco, and refer topographic- 
ally to where the best cigarette-leat is raised, 
and it is gratifying to know the verdict is— 
the Choice Gold Leaf ot Virginia is King! 

Next to ‘‘King Cotton,” nothing has con- 
tributed more to the material wealth of the 
Southern States than the cultivation of tobacco, 
and on another page we illustrate one of the 
latest and most successful developments of 
this time-honored and substantial industry. 
We take our thousand and one readers to 
Richmond, Va., and stroll with Mr. Ginter, of 
the firm, through the well-known cigarette 
manufactory of Allen & Ginter, one of the 
largest in the world in this special branch of 
tobacco manufacture. Mr. Ginter proves a 
mine of information—a walking tobacco dic- 
tionary. ‘‘ When it isknown,” he says, ‘‘that 
in 1874 the product of manufactured cigarettes 
was 2,500,000, and in 1&82 550,000,000, some 
idea can be formed of the wonderful increase 
in this branch of trade.” 

In the first rcom, or top floor, of the manu- 
factory, called the Cigarette Room, four hun- 
dred and fifty girls and young women are en- 
gaged in rolling, cutting and packing. The 
latter manipulation is particularly interesting, 
as the girls become so dexterous that at one 
grasp, without counting, and as quickly as an 
unaccustomed person can take up one, they 
can pick twenty cigarettes and pack them in 
neat little bundles, labeled ‘‘ Richmond Gems,” 
“Opera Pufis,” “Little Beauties,” ‘Rich- 
mond Straight Cut,” etc, ete. These girls are 
all numbered, and each has by her side a tin 
can numbered to correspond, that contains, 
when full, three pounds ot tobacco, which by 
law and practice, are sufficient to make one 
thousand cigarettes; and as all work is done 
by piece-work, or by tLe thousand, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep the account correctly, 
each being charged with the tobacco and 
credited with the cigarettes made, One of the 
most surprising features is the intelligent and 
comely appearance of the girls. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that an applicant for 
admission into the factory n.ust go through a 
most thorough examination as to character 
and habits, and none are admitted who, after 
careful examination, are discovered wanting 
in good moral character. As arcsult, there 
may te found in the factory girls from among 
the most respectable families of the city. Mr. 
Ginter looks after the welfare of all, and pro- 
vides every convenience possible for their com- 
fort while at work. Outof the six hundred and 
fifty hands employed, about five hundred are 
women, whose weekly wages average four 
dollars and a half a week, some earning as 
much as eight or nine dollars, the practiced 
‘hands being able to roll from fiiteen thousand 
to eighteen thousand per week. This firm, in 
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PALATKA,— FLOWING WELL, PARK AND PUTNAM HOUSE, 
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factory in Richmond, have a branch factory 
in London and depots in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Australia, etc., etc., 
as well as in every important city in this 
country. Probably no firm have ever, in 
so short a time, achieved such wonderful 
results through special advertising. They 
always lead, and never follow. Who is 
not familiar with the congenial smoking 
( uaker with his broad-brimmed hat, one poster 
large enough to cover the side of a house? 
These mammoth posters — eight by twelve 
feet - were first issued by the London house, 
and in one night, between sundown and dawn, 
two thousand were posted in all the most 
prominent places in the city. Other firms soon 
followed in their wake, and then new and 
original methods were adopted— namely, costly 
photographs of theatrical celebrities, large 
framed show.cards, costing up to one hundred 
dollars each, five hundred of the latter being 
posted on the most prominent objects all over 
the world—the Pyramids and Chinese Wall in- 
cluded. The latest advertisement consists of 
woven silk views, of fine design andcolor, made 
in London, to bring to the notice of the public 
their celebrated Richmond Straight Out Cigar- 
elles, which are made from the brightest, most 
delicately flavored and highest cost gold leaf 
grown in Virginia, and are absolutely without 
adulteration or drugs. They use the genuine 
French rice paper, of their own direct im- 
portation, which is made especially for 
them, water-marked with the name of the 
brand—Richmond Straight Cut No. 1—on each 
cigarette. 

No house in the United States enjoys a wider 
reputation, not only for the exquisite taste in 
the get-up of their world-renowned brands, 
but tor the purity of their products, 


SOUTHERN PLEASURE TRAVEL. 


ATTRACTIONS OF VIRGINIA, THE CAROLINAS 
AND FLORIDA. 
h UCH has been said and much written in 
the past ten or fifteen years of the new 
West and of the new Northwest. Much more 
might be said and written of the new South, 
which, during the past few years, has witnessed 
a developmenié altogether unexampled as a re- 
sort for tourists, for pleasure and health seek- 
ers. To winter in the South is fast becoming 
habitual to residents of all the Northern 
States, and in no part of the entire country 
has the progress in all the comforts and lux- 
uries of travel and residence been more rapid 
and more marked than along the lines and 
within the districts illustrated in this issue of 
Frank Lesuir’s ILLustratep NewspaPer. In 
place of the slow trains, uncertain connec- 
tions and meagre accommodations for health 
and comfort, which made the Southern tour 
years ago a tax upon the endurance of the 
soundest and strongest, we find everywhere 
the best and the latest appliances for the 
traveler’s comfort, extensive systems of rail- 
way under one control, all the convenience of 
Pullman cars en route and hotels of the highest 
clasa at all important points. The great South 
may fairly be said to have awakened, and the 
evidences of vigor, action and progress are 
nowhere more patent and numerous than in 
the complete and thoroughly organized sys- 
tems of transportation, both by land and 
water, for all business freight as weli as pas- 
sengers. By these improvements the economy 
of time is so great that the Southern tour may 
be made from beginning to end one of pleasure. 
Large and thriving cities, with their varied 
attractions of scenery, incident and history 
tempt the traveler to break his journey, or, to 
those still more favored, a willing and welcome 
social hospitality. If the traveler desires, night 
travel may be wholly avoided and the journey 
made easy and comfortable tor the most deli- 
cate of invalids. 

To speak in full detail of the grand tour of 
the South and all that might be done and seen 
within its limits would require columns. 
Within the space of this article we can but 
little more than outline the main lines of 
travel and speak briefly of the more important 
points along the eastern slope and in the 
‘* Land of Flowers,” the apparent Mecca of all 
Southern travelers. Beyond, to the west and 
south, are the vast and populous Gulf States, 
the metropolis of New Orleans and Texas, the 
empire of the Lone Star, all of which are also 
included in our convenient phrase, ‘The 
South.” Leaving Now York, for to it as to 
ancient Rome all the roads of the empire lead, 
the Southern bound traveler has the choice 
from Philadelphia of two distinct and inde- 
pendent railway systems. Pursuing his way 
directly southward through Baltimore, he 
enters at Washington upon the lines of the 
Atlantic Coast System, which will take him by 
way of Richmond through Weldon, Wilming- 
tun and Charlestcn to Savannah, and thence to 
Jacksonville, the counmercial capital of Florida, 
and the centre of all the pleasure travel. By 
the other—the Shenandoah Valley route—the 
traveler passes more to the westward up 
the entire length of the Shenandoah Valley 
from Hagerstown, past the wonderful Luray 
Caverns to Roanoke—the new Altoona of the 
South—and thence goes on southwesterly to 
Chattanooga, and reaches Jacksonville by way 
of Atlanta and the fertile fields of prosperous 
Georgia. The development of Roanoke may 
be judged from the illustrations of the new 
town, which appear in another column of this 
paper, and all tourists have found that the 
wonders of nature underground at Luray 
are fully equaled by the comforts of the 
‘Luray Inn,” which is saying a great 
deal. Upon the general outline of the two 
systems above sketched many modifications 
may be made, and the traveler has a wide 
range of choice for whatever he may desire to 
see or to experience in his journey. From 
Baltimore, if he prefer, he may take the ever- 
popular Bay Line, which will disembark him 
at Old Point Comfort, with its famous Hygeia 





Hotel, which has in later years far exceeded 
its earlier success in the days before the war, 
and go either directly southward to Weldon 
by rail or westward to Richmond by rail and 
boat. Excellent lines of fast and well-ap- 
pointed steamships also ply regularly between 
New York and Philadelphia and the Southern 
ports. The Old Dominion, now running an 
almost daily line between New York and the 
James River points to Richmond, has lately 
added two new fine steamers to its line, and 
the Ocean Steamship Company plying between 
New York and Savannah, dispatched on Janu- 
ary 27th its new Nacoochee, the eighth steamer 
lately built for them and their rapidly grow- 
ing trade. 

Lately a well-informed agent of one of the 
principal lines, who has much to do with 
Southern travel, said: ‘‘There has been for 
a number of years a constant increase in the 
tide of Southward-bound travel at this season 
of the year. There is more now than we 
have ever known before. Another noteworthy 
change is in the transfer of popular choice 
from rail to steamship lines of travel. The 
Savannah steamships run full twice a week, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; the Bermuda 
steamships run every fortnight, and are al- 
ways full. Invalids? Oh, very few. The 
popular idea that persons who go to the 
South in the Winter to avoid the rigors of a 
northern climate are invalids is quite an 
error. They are pleasure-seekers—rich ones, 
who can afford to look for comfort and have 
it, whatever it costs—who make up the bulk 
of the Winter travelers on the Southern lines. 
It is not at all uncommon for five or six of 
them, traveling by rail, to buy all the accom- 
modations of a drawing room or sleeping car, 
so as to be exclusive ; and that sort of thing, 
you know, is not ordinarily done op the basis 
of struggling impecuniosity. The Winter in- 
flux of sojourners into Florida is greater this 
year than it has previously been, as the in- 
terior of that State is being constantly opened 
up, new places of interest developed, greater 
accommodations provided, facilities for travel 
brought into being, and a knowledge of its at- 
tractions is expanding through the country.” 
Many persons whose ultimate objective point 
is Havana, now go first to Florida, make a 
tour through the State, and finally take a 
steamtoat from Cedar Keys for the (ueen of 
the Antilles. The travel by water this way 
is only from Saturday afternoon to Monday 
morning, quite an object for persons afraid of 
sea-sickness. 

Many objects of interest will greet the 
Southern traveler almost from the beginning 
of his journey, and new and fresh attractions 
will be constantly presented, no matter how 
long he may continue. Washington is to-day 
the worthy capital of a great nation, and is 
yearly becoming more attractive. Its body 
of permanent, cultured residents steadily in- 
creases. The casual traveler, or the passing 
tourist, however briet his stay, will not fail 
to perceive all the comforts of the day at his 
command, and in the capital city substantial 
evidences of metropolitan progresa. Wash- 
ington is fast becoming something more and 
better than a rallying-point for politicians, 
place-hunters and office-holders. It is develop- 
ing into a city with a society and a character 
distinctive and honorable to every American 
citizen. 

The southward line along the Atlantic 
coast threads cities and sections of country 
perhaps too familiar to be described. Rich- 
mond, under the impulse of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, opening a new line from the Missis- 
sippi to the Atlantic, and of other railroads 
developing the dormant resources of Virginia, 
is prosperous and full of earnest work and 
activity. Charleston is doing more and more 
varied business than ever before, and at 
Savannah the tide of activity is altogether un- 
precedented. The Forest City grows apace, 
and sees distinctly in its near future a greater 
growth, which shall enable it to dispute with 
Baltimore the trade of the southern Atlantic 
coast. Good hotels, and the attractions of 
Bonaventure, Thunderbolt, and other suburban 
resorts, make the stay in Savannah, whether 
long or short, interesting and diversified. 
From Savannah the routes open into Florida, 
that by rail known as the “‘ Waycross ” short 
line, and that by Fernandina and by the Sea 
Islands, along the inland water route. All 
klorida travel appears to terminate and centre 
at Jacksonville as a grand distributing and 
radiating point; and while the lines thither 
above described are from the Northern Atlan- 
tic States, those from the Western and South- 
western States are equally well managed and 
completely equipped. Chicago and St. Louis 
are connected with Jacksonville, and Cincin- 
nati and Louisville passengers may make the 
entire journey to the land of flowers without 
change. Jacksonville is the undisputed chief 
of the Florida cities. With its beautiful and 
eligible location on the St. John’s, it offers 
every facility for business and every attrac- 
tion for residence. Two daily papers publish 
to its resident and transient population the 
news of the world, and a visitor from the 
North finds around him on every hand evi- 
dences of thrift, enterprise and prosperity. 
‘“‘The hotels of Jacksonville,” says the vera- 
cious guide-book, ‘‘are its crowning glory. 
All are of comparatively recent finish and 
equipment, and have been established with 
special reference to the large and substantial 
patronage which they have obtained.” Many 
of the streets, parallel with the river St. 
John’s, are shaded by large trees, which pre- 
sent charming views in every direction, and 
the glimpses of water and of woodland scenery 
on either side combine to render the drives 
near Jacksonville delightful. 

The places of interest about Jacksonville 
are many. The Moncrief Spring has a local 
reputation through the cures made by its 
mineral waters; and of course, being in 
Florida, the spring has its legend. It is at the 
end of a pleasant drive of four miles. The 


Talleyrand estate, once the property of the 





Marquis de Talleyrand, is on another drive 
eastward from the -city. Ville Alexandra, 
three miles up the river— most lovely place— 
is the Winter home of the Hon, Alexander 
Mitchell, of Milwaukee. A little pleasure 
yacht plies between Jacksonville and May- 
port, at the mouth of the St. John’s River, 
where is situated Fort George Island, with its 
romantic drives through avenues shaded by 
long lines of palmettoes to the pirates’ graves, 
and back%o the shell-covered beach. 

The Indians called the St. John’s River 
‘* Welaka,” which, being interpreted, means 
‘‘a chain of lakes,’’ which indeed it is, the 
width varying from two to six miles, and the 
water running with a scarcely perceptible cur- 
rent—so slight, in fact, that the tides can make 
it run up-stream as well; hence the boats that 
ply the river make the fastest time, and are 
in themselves models of the palace steamer. 
The tour of the St. John’s and Ocklawaha, 
including the St. John’s Railway and St. 
Augustine, is the grandest tour of Florida. 
Green Cove Spring is one of the most attrac- 
tive places in all Florida. Near the land- 
ing is a wonderful spring located in the park 
opposite the Clarendon Hotel. The water 
boils up from a large fissure some twenty feet 
below the surface at the rate, it is said, of 
three thousand gallons per minute. It is as 
clear as a diamond, and the effect is most 
beautiful at noon, when the sun _ shines 
directly into the spring, and objects can be 
seen at the bottom tinted with prismatic hues. 
The basin of the spring is about twenty feet in 
diameter. In our illustration are given some of 
the most picturesque and attractive of the in- 
numerable charming views along the St. John’s, 
and about Magnolia, Green Cove Springs and 
Palatka. An hour's ride brings us to the very 
midst of the orange country. On either bank 
the bright, green leaves tell where the groves 
are. Palatka, a village of some two thousand 
people, from December to May swells itself to 
the proportions uf a very fashionable Winter 
city, and during that time the wide streets, 
shaded by luxuriant wild orange-trees, pre- 
sent a scene peculiarly Florida’s own and not 
easily forgotten. Palatka has become the dis- 
tributing point tor Southern Florida. It is the 
terminus of the day-boats from Jacksonville, 
the Charleston and Savannah steamers, the 
Ocklawaha steamers, boats trom the upper St. 
John’s and the Florida Southern Railway, as 
well as the landing for all through boats of 
the De Bary lines. Palatka may well be 
styled the capital of the orange land, for in the 
region round about are many groves, some of 
which number their trees by the thousand. 
Immediately opposite. on the east bank of the 
river, are Colonel Hart's groves, where may 
be found all the fruits of the tropics in every 
stage of vegetation. 

Southward trom Palatka we enter upon the 
Upper St. John’s, which may be ascended in 
comfortable steamers for more than a hundred 
miles further to Enterprise and tlie charming 
Lake Monroe. Still further south, and to the 
westward, we strike the new line of the 
Florida Central and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, one of the most vigorous and pushing of 
the numerous northern corporations now 
operating in the South. The plans ef the 
Florida Central contemplate nothing less than 
the opening of a new and direct line between 
New York and Havana, which will be for all 
time, par excellence, ‘‘the short line” against 
all possible competitors. The Florida Central 
is now completed as far south as Adamsville, 
and is heading directly for Punta Rassa at the 
head of Charlotte Harbor, from which point 
steamers will be taken for Havana, distant 
directly south, 230 miles. Key West is just 
about equal distance between the termini, and 
the run can easily be made in twelve hours. 
The Florida Central will thus open an almost 
entirely all-rail route between New York, 
Philadelphia, and northern cities to Havana. 
Mr. Hamilton Disston’s work in Florida has 
already demonstrated the feasibility of these 
projects, and he has taken an active part in 
this important enterprise which will bring 
in direct communication with New York 
15,000,000 people in South America. Mr.B.S, 
Henning, of New York, is the President of 
this system. 

Turning to the northwest we find in upper 
Florida and southern Georgia the famous 
‘*hill country,” so long the favorite resort of 
invalids from colder climes, It has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated by practical experi- 
ence that the most beneficial localities in the 
Southern country for persons affected with 
weak lungs is the Upland or Pine country. 
There may be found a climate devoid of the 
sudden changes and dampness so prevalent 
nearer the coast. Among the most-important 
resorts in the pine woods are Thomasville, 
Aiken, and particularly Eastman, in Dodge 
County, Ga., about fifty-seven miles southwest 
from Macon, where, right in the midst of a 
grand pine forest, is located the well-known 
‘‘Uplands”- a New York hotel, its table sup- 
plied weekly from the New York markets, 
adding to the pleasure of its guests in all out- 
door amusements, etc., etc. 


THE PAciFic SOUTH. 


Only a provincial or an insular mind, how- 
ever, would be contented with the Atlantic 
Coast routes. The ‘‘ whole boundless conti- 
nent is ours,” and the Pacific States have a 
South as well as the elder and Eastern sisters 
of the national family. Probably no section of 
the United States is more attractive to pleas- 
ure-seekers than California, but being a com- 
paratively new country until very recently, 
no adequate accommodations, outside of San 
Francisco, could be obtained. Recently, how- 
ever, the system of railroads traversing the 
Pacific Coast has supplied the want, and now 
the Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, starts per- 
manently as the most elegant all-the-year- 
round seaside resort in the world. It is 
located about three hours and a halt by rail 
from San Francisco, and is in its appointments 
most luxurious and supplied with every 





modern convenience. It is surrounded with & 
park of seven thousand acres, containing 
grand old cypress-trees which have become 
the wonder of the world. Twenty-five miles of 
drives have been opened through this lordly 
domain, skirting the ocean shore and piercing 
the extensive forests of pine and cypress. The 
Hotel del Monte is constructed in the modern 
Gothic style, and cost with its furniture and 
other appointments a quarter of a million of 
dollars. Without question it is the handsomest 
watering-place in America. No seaside hotel 
upon the Atlantic Coast can approach its 
plan of exterior, while its interior design and 
finish display the same refined taste and 
lavish use of wealth. The hotel is 385 feet 
in length and 115 wide, with wings. There 
are three stories and additional floors in the 
broad towers. The grounds surrounding the 
hotel present the perfection of art in the way 
of landscape-gardening. A corps ot between 
forty and fifty men is kept constantly engaged 
in embellishing the gardens, avenues and 
walks. The approach to the hotel from the 
railroad station is by a winding avenue shaded 
by venerable trees, or by a graveled walk, form- 
ing a more direct route. The distance is slight, 
as the hotel has a station upon its own grounds. 
The hotel is first seen through a vista of trees, 
and its beautiful embowerment of foliage and 
trees resemble some private home in the midst 
of a broad park. 








PRINCE KRAPOTKINE’S CAREER. 


Tue London Globe furnishes the following 
sketch of the career of the Anarchist who has 
just been sentenced in France to five years’ 
imprisonment: ‘‘ Prince Krapotkine is one of 
those Socialistic aristocrats of whom England 
affords so few and Russia so many examples. 
He proudly traves his descent—with the 
dwindling few now left of this ancient line— 
from the old house and family of Rurik, one 
of the three founders of Russia; and on the 
strength of this lineage he has been heard to 
declare that he has more right to occupy the 
Russian throne than the Emperor himself. 
The prince began his career, like so many 
others who have joined the Nihilistic move- 
ment, by devoting himself to scientific study. 
Quite a young man, he visited Siberia, and 
there collected large stores of geological and 
geographical information, besides taking part 
in a number of scientific expeditions into the 
interior. On his return to St. Petersburg ha 
was elected member, and afterwards secre- 
tary, of the Russian Geographical Society. 
He wrote several scientific books, but had to 
finish his principal work on the glaciers of 
Finland in prison. It was his visit to Belgium 
and Switzerland, in the beginning of 1872, that 
seems to have given a final and permanent 
direction to the prince’s Socialistic views. At 
Vevey and Geneva, in intervals of rest from 
the no doubt congenial task of helping forward 
the production of M. Elisée Réclus’s ‘Géo- 
graphie Universelle,’ Prince Krapotkine found 
time to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
numerous refugees by whom he was sur- 
rounded. He not only joined the ‘Interna- 
tional,’ but constituted himself the defender 
of its most extreme views. On his return to 
Russia the same year, he at once allied him- 
self with a revolutionary circle in St. Peters- 
burg, and began his self-imposed work of pzo- 
paganda among the laborers of the capital. 
Often he ventured to collect in some secret 
meeting-place, duly guarded against surprise, 
a fairly large gathering of listeners. As an 
orator, his influence on such occasions must 
have been very considerable. ‘ Endowed with 
an easy flow of speech’ (admits a not over- 
friendly fellow-countryman), ‘he is all fire and 
passion on the platform. Like all real orators, 
he snatches inspiration from his hearers 
themselves. When he rises he seems almost 
as one transformed. He trembles with emo- 
tion, while his voice vibrates with that accent 
of profound conviction which can neither de- 
ceive nor be counterfeited, and which is only 
heard when the whole being, and not the 
mouth alone, is eloquent.’ The effect of his 
speeches is described as both convincing and 
electrical—a combination of advantages to 
which few really sensational speeches can 
lay claim. In conversation his reputation is 
that of a cultured man of large stores of 
knowledge and great resources in argument, 
his strong love of logic and mathematics giv- 
ing peculiar precision and weight to whatever 
he says. 

“ Not for long, however, was Prince Krapot- 
kine permitted to develop his revolutionary 
proposals to the muzhiks of St. Petersburg. 
The story of the elegant noble who was 
nightly electrifying delighted audiences with 
graphic pictures of the coming social mil- 
lennium ran rapidly from factory to factory, 
and at last came to the ears of the police. Tre 
house of the agitator was put under surveil- 
lance, and so hazardous did th? nightly ora- 
tions become that they were at last given up. 
The prince himself—artist as well as orator 
and politician— got his easel ready, and pre- 
pared for the study of his country, ostensibly 
as a traveling landscape-painter, but really as 
the propagandist agent of the ‘ International.’ 
In the meantime, however, the police were 
upon his track. He was followed, recognized 
and arrested. The place of his subsequent 
incarceration, but not the scene of his daring 
escape, is well known by all visitors to St. 
Petersburg. Standing in front of the Summer 
Garden and looking across the Neva, the eye 
meets a frowning casemated fortress, built on 
an island, and surrounded by half-stagnant 
water. Within the inclosure there rises the 
golden spire of a church, whose clock chimes 
the hours, half-hours and quarters—a sound 
naturally sweet, but to many disagreeably 
suggestive. Prince Krapotkine was at first 
contined in the fortress of Peter and Paul. 
Had the authorities not changed his place of 
incarceration, he would no doubt be there 
still; for from “ Petro-Paulovsky’’ escape is 
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wellnigh impossible. The prince’s health, 
however. was almost ruined by the fortress, 
and by order of the medical man he was re- 
moved to the Nicholas Hospital. A few months 
sufficed for his complete recovery, yet he was 
in no haste to return to the fortress. The 
prince had more than one reason for desir- 
ing to remain in hospital. His friends were 
plotting his relea-e. Artifice was therefore 
necessary. He employed it with success. 
The prison authorities never dreamed that the 
man who slowly dragged himself backwards 
and forwards, with a face hollow and voice 
low as those of a dying patient, was daily 
gathering his energies together for the per- 
formance of any physical prodigy that might 
help him to regain his liberty. He was al- 
lowed to walk in the large courtyard of the 
hospital, but was always accompanied by a 
soldier. It was winter-time, and the gate of 
the hospital was left open, as well as un- 
guarded, for the bringing in of wood. A plan 
of signals was arranged by secret correspond- 
ence. The great difficulty was to evade the 
guard. The latter kept in parallel line with 
the prisoner, but always five paces nearer the 
gate. ‘If I begin to run,’ reasoned the prince 
and mathematician, ‘he will come straight at 
me, instead of making for the gate to cut off 
my exit, thus traversing two sides of the tri- 
angle while I only pass through one.’ This 
reasoning proved sound. One day some notes 
of a violin were heard. ‘Now or never,’ 
thought the prince, as with a sudden move- 
ment he cast off his hospital coat and made for 
the gate. The startled guard forgot the en- 
trance, described the two sides of the tri- 
angle, and thus allowed his prisoner to get to 
the exit before him. A carriage was in wait- 
ing, and while several of those who had helped 
to secure the success of the plot remained be- 
hind to embarrass the prison officials by hy po- 
critical inquiries, Prince Krapotkine, his at- 
tire completely changed en route, was being 
rapidly driven to a place of concealment and 
safety.” 

Krapotkine is now confined in the prison of 
St. Paul, at Lyons, and there are rumors that 
the Anarchists propose to seize the first tavor- 
able opportunity to effect h's release. 








CHARACTER IN A PARLOR-CAR. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Press 
gives the results of a talk with a Pullman car 
conductor, as follows: ‘‘ Roscoe Conkling 
generally gets one seat in a drawing-room and 
he gets all the newspapers he can buy, reads 
them and throws them all over the drawing- 
room in a mass; besides, he always has a 
portmanteau full of law papers, which he 
strews all over every seat in the drawing- 
room. Conkling is a very vain traveler and 
wants everybody in the car to look at him. 
Now, there’s Blaine, he’s just the opposite : he 
always buys the whole drawing-room and 
shuts himself up, and is a very modest, re- 
tiring traveler; but Grant is a queer old 
fellow. When he was President of the United 
States, he nearly always traveled in a special 
car, but now, since he has become a private 
citizen, he travels just about the same as 
ordinary folks You can always find Grant in 
the rear end of the car in the smoking apart- 
ment with a cigar in his mouth, and there he 
sits with a hand on either arm of his chair and 
smokes and smokes, thoroughly oblivious of 
everybody in the car. He never looks at any 
one ; sometimes he will look out of the window 
for hours; when he’s not doing that he’s 
glancing over a newspaper. He's indifferent 
to everything that’s going on. Why, if the 
train he is in stops on the road in the open 
country for some minutes, he never moves, 
never inquires what’s the matter, but sits and 
smokes stolidly until the train starts, while all 
the other passengers put their heads out of the 
windows or get off to see what's gone wrong. 

‘‘T remember a trip to Chicago Grant made 
in my car some time ago. His seat was directly 
behind a lady who was traveling alone--and 
who, by-the-by, knew very little about travel- 
ing. She had her window up for some time 
and it was pretty chilly, besides the black 
smoke poured into the car. 1 watched Grant 
for a little while, and | saw he was annoyed as 
the smoke and the chilly breeze blew right 
over him. Presently he got up, and leaning 
over the lady’s shoulder, put his hand on the 
catch and let the window-sashdown. The little 
woman gave an involuntary start and turned 
round fiercely, but Grant never noticed her 
and dropped back into his chair. After a little 
while the little lady hoisted the window again, 
and some of the passengers who had seen the 
affair smiled at one another. Then the little 
woman beckoned to me, and said : ‘Conductor, 
who is that hog back of me” 

‘*«That’s General Grant!’ said I. 

“¢Oh!’ said the litthe woman, and she 
dropped the window immediately. Grant 
heard the question, but never let on, and went 
on reading his paper as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

‘* But Oscar Wilde took the cake. Oscar Wilde 
was more bother than ail the women who ever 
rode on a railroad-car. He had an idea that 
he was the greatest man that America had 
ever seen, and he put on more airs than if he 
had been the Czar of Russia, the King of 
Spain and the Emperor of Germany all in one. 
Would you believe it, he paid the porter of 
the sleeping-car to tell people at the stations 
along the line wherever the train stopped that 
Oscar Wilde was in the car. He was the 
vainest, most conceited mule Iever saw. He 
wouldn’t drink water out of the glass at the 
cooler, but sipped it out of a silver-and-gold 
mug he carried with him, and he'd sit with 
the tips of his fingers pressed together and 
look up at the roof of the car as if he was 
about to offer a prayer. 

‘*Herbert Spencer was the most restless 
traveler I ever saw, and Bob Ingersoll is the 
best. When Ingersoll enters a car to gu ona 





journey, the first thing he does is to hang up 
his big slouch hat, then he commences to make 
himself comfortable, and by the time the train 
starts he just acts as if he were at home in his 
study. Ifthere’s no one on the train that he 
knows, it don’t take him long to strike up an 
acquaintance, and everybody seems glad to 
know him. He’s a very jolly and a very 
liberal traveler—smokes nearly all the time 
on the cars and always carries a bundle of 
choice cigars with him. 1 remember one night 
there was a freight wreck, and our train had 
to lay up for three or four hours. It wasa 
terrible night, the wind blew a hurricane, and 
the rain came down in torrents. Colonel In- 
gersoll was one of the passengers. Everybody 
got tired. Nobody could get anybody to talk 
with him. At last a little Scotchman who 
was traveling through America sight-seeing, 
learned who Ingersoll was, and he tackled 
him then and there. Ingersoll was just in the 
humor, and in less than ten minutes every- 
body in the car crowded around him and 
listened to him for over two hours, and the 
passengers seemed so pleased and entertained 
that they forgot all about the night and the 
accident.” 








THE ISLAND OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tue Island of Madagascar, which 1s exciting 
just now considerable attention in both Eng- 
land and France, appears to rise (says a 
writer in the Nineteenth Century) like a huge 
sea monster out of the waters. It has a re- 
markably compact and regular outline. For 
many hundred miles its eastern shore is al 
most a straight line ; but on its northwestern 
side it is indented by a number of deep, land- 
locked gulfs, which include some of the finest 
harbors in the world. About a third of its 
interior to the north and east is occupied by 
an elevated, mountainous region, raised from 
three thousand to five thousand feet above the 
sea, and consisting of primary rocks-— granite, 
gneiss and basalt—probably very sncient 
land, and forming during the secondary geo- 
logical epoch an island much smaller than the 
Madagascar of to-day. While the oolitic and 
chalk rocks of England were being slowly laid 
down under northern seas, the extensive coast 
plains ot Madagascar, especially on its western 
and southern sides, were again and again 
under water, and are still raised only a few 
hundred feet above tle sea-level. From south- 
east to north and northwest there extends a 
band of extinct volcanoes, connected probably 
with the old craters of the Comoro group, 
where, in Great Comoro, the subterranean 
forces are still active. All round the island 
runs a girdle of dense forest, varying from ten 
to forty miles in width, and containing fine 
timber, and valuable gums and other vege- 
tatle wealth —a paradise for botanists— 
where rare orchids, the graceful traveler’s- 
tree, the delicate lattice-leaf plant, the gor- 
geous flamboyant, and many other else- 
where unknown forms of life abound, and 
where, doubtless, much still awaits fuller re- 
search. wen ce 

While the flora of Madagascar is remarkably 
abundant, its fauna is strangely limited, and 
contains none of the various and plentiful 
forms of mammalian life which make South- 
ern and Central Africa the paradise of sports- 
men. The ancient land of the island has pre- 
served antique forms of life; many species of 
lemur make the forest resound with their 
cries, and these, with the curious and highly 
specialized aye-aye, and peculiar species of 
viverride and insectivora, are probably sur- 
vivors of an Old World existence, when Mada- 
gascar was one of an archipelago of large 
islands, whose remains are only small islands 
like the Seychelles and Mascarene groups, or 
coral banks and atolls like the Chagos, Ami- 
rante and others, which are slowly disappear- 
ing beneath the ucean. Until two or three 
hundred years ago, the coast plains of Mada- 
gascar were trodden by the great struthious 
bird, the pyornis, apparently the most 
gigantic member of the avi-fauna of the world, 
and whose enormous eggs probably gave rise 
to the story of the Rukh of the ‘Arabian 
Nights.’ It will be evident, therefore, that 
Madagascar is full of interest as regards its 
scientific aspects. 








GLIMPSES AT BISMARCK’S HOME 
LIFE. 


Maurice Buscu, once the friend and secre- 
tary of Prince Bismarck, has published sev- 
eral interesting articles about the powerful 
Chancellor, the title of which is “ Bismarck in 
his Dressing-gown.”’? We are informed that 
Bismarck, notwithstanding his outward ap- 
pearance and reputation as a boor, has a soft 
heart and qualities that are an absolute con- 
tradiction of the opinion in which he is gener- 
ally held. He has hours of fearful despond- 
ency, in which he asks whether he has not 
lived in vain, whether the advantages he 
gained for Germany are worth the blood 
spilled for them, in which he doubts whether 
he has made any one happy. In his younger 
days he was fond of humor, and even as late 
as the French war he often had a laugh at his 
wife’s expense, of whom he tells the aged 
Emperor: “She would like to see all the 
French — men, women, children — murdered 
and spiked, just because ore of her sons was 
wounded during the war. And I suppose,” 
adds Bismarck, ‘most mothers think the 
same. I should not like them to get at me 
just now.” Bismarck wasa passionate hunter 
in past days, and his favorite game was the 
bear and wild boar, which he hunted in 
Russia when Minister at the Court of St. 
Petersburg. He is fond of nature, but he is 
indifferent to art, and indeed there is little to 
show artistic taste either in his palace at Ber- 
lin or in his castles and country houses. But 
he likes music, and when sombre thoughts 
overcome him he gets Herr Von Kendell to 





play to him, and after a while softly 
hums the melodies. It is a well-known fact 
that he has few friends, but in his youth he 
had many. Among these is one whom he re- 
members with loving words even now—the 
American historian, John Lothrop Motley. 

In his young days Bismarck was an atheist, 
but now he has come to a belief in One whose 
power is supreme and in whose hand all things 
rest. He writes to the countess that he can- 
not conceive how any one can be really quite 
happy while he denies the existence of the 
soul and eternal life. “I should not be the 
man I am were I nota true Christian.” And 
indeed it could scarcely be possible that such 
a lasting, faithful friendship as that which has 
sprung up between the German Emperor and 
Prince Bismarck could exist if their opinions 
differed upon this point. 

Bismarck is an excellent linguist. His 
French is equal to that of a native ot Geneva, 
and he speaks and writes English fluently. He 
speaks German without the slightest accent, 
not a very common thing in Germany, strange 
as it may seem. He learned Russian in St. 
Petersburg, and the Emperor Alexander II. 
was greatly astonished one day when Prince 
Bismarck made him quite a little speech in 
perfect Muscovite. But he has got rid of all 
his classic lore, and once said: ‘‘[ dare say no 
one would believe it if i told them I was once 
proticient in Latin. Now I should not be able 
to write a correct letter, and Greek I have 
forgotten altogether.” 

Lismarck is not a rich man, if his position be 
considered. His property, Schonhausen, in 
the Altmark, was all he possessed until the 
day when a grateful country voted 400,000 
thalers as a gift to recompense him for his 
faithful services. This sum was devoted to 
the acquirement of Varzin, his favorite place. 
and his resort whenever he is fatigued by 
cares of state or worried by enemies and op- 
ponents. But landed property in that part of 
Germany does not bring much income, and 
Bismarck was once heard to say: ‘If I had 
bought Varzin only to walk and ride about in 
it would be all very well, but as it is I can 
grow nothing on the land but clover.”’ There 
are, however, extensive forests, which are at 
once the pride and delight of the Chancellor. 
His salary is 54,000 marks a year. 








ANTIPATHIES AND AVERSIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE, in his ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
has a well-known passage concerning the un- 
accountable antipathies of some men, and an 
interesting book might be written on the sub- 
ject. Not unfrequently these antipathies are 
strongest, and apparently most ridiculous, in 
people whom one might suppose to be loftily 
superior to anything of the sort. 

Sealiger turned pale at the sight of water- 
cress; neither he nor Peter of Abano could 
ever drink milk ; Cardan was disgusted at the 
sight of an egg; a French lady ‘‘ never could 
abide” boiled lobsters, and Ambrose Pare re- 
cords the case of a man who was similarly 
affected by the view of cooked eels. 

Vaugheim, a famous Hanoverian sportsman, 
slew wild boars innumerable, but ran away 
from a roast pig, or fainted if he had not time 
to beat a retreat. 

Marshal d’Albert was so terrified at the 
view of a pig's head that if any one had fought 
a duel with the marshal with a pig’s head in 
his le{t hand, he would have had as much ad- 
vantage as if he had worn a suit of armor. So 
says Bussy. 

The smell of fish threw Erasmus into a fever. 
King Vladislas ot Poland ran away from an 
apple. 

Zimmerman records the case of a lady who 
shuddered on touching the velvety skin of a 
peach, silk and satin being equally obnoxious 
to her. 

Doctor Beattie telis of strong men whom the 
touch of velvet would disturb. Lord Barry- 
more could endure anything but a pansy ; the 
Princess of Lamballe anything but a violet. 

Gretry, the composer, and Anne of Austria 
abhorred the smell of roses. We read of a 
monk who fainted on seeing a rose, and never 
quitted his ceil during the season of their 
flowering. 

Favorita, the Italian poet, had a similar 
aversion, and so had Vincent, the painter. 
Scaliger tells of a relative whom the sight of a 
lily threw into convulsions. 

Henry III. fainted onseeing a cat, though he 
was passionately fond of little dogs. The Duke 
of Schomberg had the same mortal antipathy, 
and the case is recorded of a gentleman who 
could not even bear to walk under a signboard 
bearing the image of poor puss. 

The Duke of Epernon was unaffected by the 
sight of an old hare, but the sight of a young 
one sickened him. The Marshal of Breze 
fainted at the sight of a rabbit; in this case 
the antipathy could be traced back to his 
having shot, while firing at a rabbit, a servant. 

A hare or a fox terrified Tyco Brahe nearly 
out of his wits. William Mathews had a 
mortal dread of spiders, and when the Duke of 
Athole, thinking the antipathy feigned, ap- 
proached him with his hand shut, Mathews 
drew his sword, and it was with great diffi- 
culty he was prevented killing himself or the 
Duke. 

Marana, the author of the ‘‘ Turkish Spy,” 
tells us that he would have preferred encoun- 
tering a lion rather thana spider. Mather re- 
cords the case of a young woman who could 
see a person trim his nails with a pair of scis- 
sors, but if a knife were employed she tainted. 

Reattie tells of a man who had a horror of 
seeing a person handle acork. La Mothe de 
Vayer could not bear the sound ofany musical 
instrument, though he delighted in the roar of 
thunder. 

Augustus had a mortal fear of thunder and 
lightning, and though he always carried a seal- 
skin as a talisman against them. would hide. if 
possible, ina vault. His terror had been in- 


ning struck his litter and killed a slave by his 
side. 

A lunar eclipse was too much for the nerves 
of Bacon. Bayle. the philosopher, never could 
overcome his antipathy to the sound of waters 
plashing. 

The Emperor Heraclius, at the age of fifty- 
nine, conceived such an aversion to the sight of 
water that it was found necessary to build a 
bridge of boats across the Bosphorus and 
screen it closely with boughs in order that he 
might enter Constantinople. 

The cases are mentioned of one Nicano, who 
fainted whenever he heard a flute played ; 
and a woman in Namur who fell into a swoon 
on hearing a bell rung. A resident of Alcan- 
tara was thrown into convulsions at the sound 
of the word wool, though he wore garments of 
that material. 

Pennants, the traveler, had a great aversion 
to wigs, and on one memorable occasion, aiter 
exhausting himself in maledictions upon the 
Mayor of Chester's head-covering, snatched it 
off and fled through the streets with it, pur- 
sued by the indignant magistrate. James I. 
had a decided aversion to the sight of a naked 
sword, and Louis XIV. abhorred the sight of a 
gray hat. 








ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS AS 
GOVERNOR. 


An Atlanta letter to the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle draws this picture of Governor 
Stephens: ‘‘Governor Stephens is a steady, 
methodical worker. He keeps doing. He 
never seems to tire. And he does everything 
thoroughly. He is never in a hurry, and al- 
ways deliberate and painstaking. He sees all 
the company that comes to him, and he has a 
constant stream of visitors. He runs his com- 
pany and his work right along together. He 
goes to bed at nine o'clock, but sometimes will 
dictate correspondence for several hours lying 
in bed. His method of receiving visitors is 
different from the general practice of public 
functionaries. There is no red tape or cere- 
mony. None are kept waiting. He receives 
them promptly, hears their business patiently, 
and gives an immediate action. He still plays 
whist in the evenings, when a hand can be 
made. The social quality is very large in 
Governor Stephens’s nature. He really enjoys 
company. He is a charming talker. He is 
full of reminiscence and anecdotes, and he 
tells things well.” 


SALVINI'S CONTROL OF HIS VOICE. 


Onx of the greatest charms of Salvini's act- 
ing is his exquisite management of his voice. 
Asked about this the other day, he said that 
he had never gone through a regular course 
of what is technivally called ‘‘ voice- building.” 
‘‘ When I study a part,” said the great actor, 
‘*T read it aloud, judge the inflections myself, 
and find out whether they will reach the 
audience, I have studied this so carefully 
that my voice is audible to the uttermost end 
of the largest theatre in the world--the Poli- 
teama Vittore Emanuele, at Florence. It holds 
7,000 persons. In the last act ot ‘ Morte Civile’ 
my sighs are heard all over the house. The 
secret of my being able to throw my voice to 
a great distance in subdued passages is proper 
inflection. In Italy they can make out the 
word even when I only murmur it, as at the 
end of ‘Morte Civile,’ the words ‘nobil uomo, 
povera douna, generosi cuori’ are only half 
uttered, the sound remains in my throat, yet 
they are distinctly heard. 1 have complete 
control of my voice—am master of my throat.” 








* PERSONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


THE seals on Gambetta’s papers have been re- 
moved, and they are found to contain copious notes 
on the subject of a reorganization of the army. 


M. DEROULEDE, founder of the French Patriotic 
League, who had but just recovered from a wound 
received in aduel, was wounded again last week in 
a duel with a journalist arising from a newspaper 
articlo, 


YAN PHovu LEE, who was one of the students at 
Yale ordered home by the Chinese Government, is 
to return from his native country to graduate in the 
Class of ’86. He loses a year by his enforced absence, 
and would have graduated in ’85 had he been al. 
lowed to remain. 


REV. DR. JOSEPH RICHTER, who has just been ap- 
pointed first Bishop of the new (Roman Catholic) 
See of Grand Rapids, Mich., is at present pastor of 
St. Lawrence’s Church, Cincinnati. He is about 
thirty-six years of age, and will therefore be one of 
the youngest bishops in this country. He isa native 
of Germany, and was educated at Cincinnati and 
Rome. 


KING JoHN of Abyssinia has lost his throne, 
though he retains his kingdom. The apparent par- 
adox means that a band of rascally Bedouins have 
stolen a brand new throne made to order for the 
King, regardless of expense, by an English firm at 
Aden, and intrusted to a caravan for safe convey- 
ance and delivery. The robbers atttacked the cara- 
van just outside of Aden, and notonly got away with 
the throne, but also carried off six hundred decora- 
tions of the Abyssinian Order of the Seal of Solomon, 


MR. OSCAR WILDE’S reappearance in England has 
not been hailed with enthusiasm. The newspapers 
have nothing to say about him. They do not 
even pay him the compliment of laughing at 
him. Buthe has succeeded in amazing some of his 
friends by appearing in a sort of ‘‘incroyable’”’ cos- 
tume, which is described as hideous rather than 
gsthetic. It is said that he is going to Paris, and it 
is suggested that if he parades the Boulevards in 
this dress he will receive more attention than he 
will like. 


THE accounts from Cannes all represent Mr. 
Gladstone as rapidly regaining health. The im- 
provement began from the day he left England, and 
continues so rapidly that Mr. Gladstone declares 
himself to be fully ten years younger. He believes 
that his health is fully restored. He is resolved to 
return to London before Parliament meets. His 
friends are equally resolved to keep him where he 
is. Leading members of the Cabinet hope that Dr. 
Andrew Clarke will issue a prohibition against the 
Premier's leaving thesouth of Europe before Spring. 
Many physicians consider that his return during 
cold weather would very likely occasion serious 
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OF RAILROAD SHOPS AT ROANOKE JUNCTION. 
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